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REPORT 
OF THE 
WARTIME PRICES AND TRADE BOARD 


JANUARY 1, 1946 to DECEMBER 31, 1946 


INCLUDING IMPORTANT DEVELOPMENTS UP TO FEBRUARY 1, 1947 


To His Excellency Field Marshal The Right Honourable Viscount Alexander of Tunis, 
K.G., G.C.B., G.C.M.G., C.S.I., D.S.0., M.C., L.L.D., A.D.C., Governor General 
and Commander-in-Chief of the Dominion of Canada. 


May IT PLEASE YouR EXCELLENCY: 


The undersigned has the honour to forward to Your Excellency the report of the 
Chairman of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board on the activities of the Board for 
the year ending December 31, 1946, and including important developments up to 
February 1, 1947. This is the fifth report of the Board, which was established on 
September 3, 1939. ‘ 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


Minister of Finance. 


OtTtrawa, February 15, 1947. 


To the Honourable D. C. ABBorr, 
Minister of Finance, 
Ottawa, Canada. 


Sr: 


I have the honour to submit a report of the activities of the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board from January 1, 1946, to December 31, 1946. In view of the changes ~ 
following the end of the year the important developments up to February 1, 1947, 
have been included. 


I have the honour to be, Sir, 


Your obedient servant, 


Chairman. 


Orrawa, February 8, 1947. 
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I GENERAL REVIEW 


During the past year, substantial pro- 
gress was made in the program of gradual 
and controlled readjustment to post-war 
conditions. In line with the policy stated 
by the Prime Minister early in 1946, the 
stabilization program moved into its 
second and final stage of orderly decontrol. 

The first stage of that program was 
over, and its primary objective had been 
accomplished. During the war a high 
degree of economic stability had been 
maintained and this had contributed in 
no small measure to the effectiveness of 
Canada’s war effort. Inflationary forces 
had been controlled and there was no 
soaring price level to create unrest and to 
sap efficiency and morale on the home 
front. The comparative stability of prices 
had also reduced the financial costs of the 
war and had saved large further additions 
to the already heavy war debt. 


The objective during the second stage 
was to facilitate an orderly readjustment 
of the Canadian economy to post-war 
conditions, to prevent the inflationary 
forces which were still present as a result 
of the war from creating disruption and 
from impeding and delaying the attain- 
ment of a sustained and high level of 
peace-time activity. As the Minister of 
Finance stated recently* ‘“‘the goal of the 
Government’s stabilization policy has 
always been and still is to preserve orderly 
conditions with a view to cutting off the 
disrupting peak in post-war prices and 
to avoiding or at least greatly lessening 
the drop which inevitably follows’. 

During the wartime period of price con- 
trol the aim was to hold firmly to the 
ceiling price line. So long as a high pro- 
portion of the national production and 
effort was being directed toward the 
prosecution of the war, there was no pos- 
sibility of any reduction in the inflationary 
pressures. The threat of cumulative and 
uncontrolled inflation was always im- 
minent. Every feasible effort had to be 
taken to stop price increases at the source 
in order to prevent cumulating advances 
in prices and costs from destroying 
economic stability. Thus a rigorous 
policy of price control was followed and, 
when relief from the pressure of higher 


*Statement on Price Control by Hon. Douglas 
Abbott, January 11, 1947, reprinted in Appendix A-2. 


costs was essential, subsidies were fre- 
quently paid to prevent price advances. 
The post-war period brought a funda- 
mental change in the approach to price 
control. The policy of strict stability gave 
way to one of orderly readjustment. 
Prices and related controls were tem- 
porary measures and had to be relaxed 
and removed just as promptly as the 
emergency conditions which brought them 
into being were alleviated and corrected. 
In an economy swinging over to highly 
varied peacetime activities, the rigid war- 
time standards of control were replaced 
by more flexible methods. The use of 
subsidies on an expanding scale to offset 
the effects of higher costs on the price 
level would have been quite inconsistent 
with the objective of ultimate decontrol 
and, accordingly, the process was reversed 


and existing subsidies were gradually re-  ~ 


duced and eliminated. In returning to a 
free price structure and in re-establishing 
the peacetime flow of external trade, 
growing recognition had to be given to 
the effects of higher costs at home and 
higher prices abroad. While the con- 
tinuing threat of disorderly price advances 
was vigorously combatted, it was no part 
of the emergency program to seek to avoid 
the realities of higher costs by expanding 
or unduly prolonging economic controls 
which were temporary in their objectives 
and in the powers on which they were 
based. 

As Government statements have em- 
phasized, the task of orderly readjust- 
ment is essentially one of timing. At the 
one extreme is the danger of removing 
controls too quickly and of slipping into a 
violent post-war boom in prices. At the 
other, is the risk of adhering to a rigid and. 
overly cautious policy lacking the flex- 
ibility essential to a healthy and expand- 
ing volume of peacetime production and 
trade and through its very rigidity in the 
face of changing circumstances, leading 
to its breakdown. Each problem of prices 
and subsidies not only has to be con- 
sidered on its own merits but as part of 
the broad pattern of readjustment. Sub- 
sidy removal must be timed both in 
relation to the outlook for the commodity 
concerned and in relation to the effect on 
the general price structure. Decontrol of 


prices must similarly be timed both in 
relation to the position of the particular 
goods and groups of goods concerned and 
in relation to the broad economic outlook. 
Timing is a matter of judgment on which 
there is room for a variety of opinions. 
Thus the process of orderly readjustment 
is in many ways more difficult and more 
subject to divergent views and pressures 
than the comparatively simple wartime 
concept of holding to a line. Simplicity 
of concept is inevitably replaced by a 
weighing of divergent considerations and 
objectives which may lead to one con- 
clusion in a particular set of circumstances 
and a quite different conclusion when con- 
ditions have changed. Since, in the re- 
adjustment from war to peace, conditions 
are changing rapidly, inconsistencies can- 
not be entirely avoided and the advan- 
tages of a clear-cut and readily understood 
program are no longer obtainable. 

The, developments of the past year 
seriously complicated the problem of 
timing. Industrial disputes in the United 
States and Canada retarded the expansion 
of production in many directions, accen- 
tuating or prolonging shortages of basic 
materials, components, and finished goods. 
Shortages of imported materials and 
urgent external demands for many Cana- 
dian products limited domestic supplies. 
Controlled readjustment of the price 
structure in the United States came to an 
end in the middle of the year and was fol- 
lowed by sharp price increases and a 
growing degree of market uncertainty. 
But though there were many disturbing 
developments, the year was marked by 
substantial progress in expanding peace- 
time production and the job of recon- 
version was practically finished. Though 
the improvement in supplies was below 
expectations, the gap between the heavy 
demand and the flow of supplies was 
nevertheless narrowed in most fields and 
even removed in some. Moreover, toward 
the end of the year, the expansion in 
output gained momentum and the price 
boom in external markets showed some 
indications of passing its peak. 

In these circumstances, which in many 
respects were strikingly reminiscent of the 
situation after the first world war, Canada 
did succeed in preserving orderly con- 
ditions and in preventing the sort of 
violent upsurge in prices which occurred 
in many other countries. While the price 
level did increase during the year, the 


advance was gradual and of comparatively _ 


moderate proportions. From the end of 
the war—in August 1945—to the close of 
1946, the general level of wholesale prices 
rose by about 8 per cent and the cost of 
living index advanced by less than 6 per 
cent. In the United States, during the 
same period, wholesale prices rose by 32 
per cent and the cost of living by 19 per 
cent. Up to June, 1946, price trends in 
the two countries had been quite similar 
but they diverged sharply following the 
abandonment of controls in the United 
States. 


A. PricEs: PROGRESS OF READJUSTMENT 
AND DECONTROL 


Although decontrol was delayed by the 


unfavourable developments of the past 
year, substantial progress has been made 
in removing and relaxing emergency con- 
trols and in the readjustment of prices to 
post-war conditions. Up to the end of 
1945, the principal steps in decontrol had 
been the removal of regulations restricting 
production and the introduction of some- 
what more flexibility in the application 
of price control. Some subsidies had been 
removed but the major subsidies, apart 
from petroleum, were still fully in effect 
and the liability for subsidy payments 
covered a wide field and was potentially 
very heavy. 


From the beginning of 1946 to early in > 


1947, many subsidies were eliminated, 
some were sharply reduced, and the field 
in which subsidy payments were applic- 
able was narrowed down to a very limited 
number of basic items. The pattern of 
subsidy removal was notably affected by 
general economic developments which at 
times postponed action to reduce sub- 
sidies and even involved the authorization 
of new subsidy arrangements. Early in 
1946, the scope of import subsidies was 
curtailed and the first step was taken 


toward reducing the very important sub-. 


sidy on cotton. At the beginning of June, 
the subsidy reducing the consumer price 
of milk by 2 cents per quart was removed 
and the termination of the milk subsidy 
to producers was announced to take effect 
at the end of September. Further steps 
in reducing and removing subsidies had 
been planned for the latter half of the 
year but abandonment of price control in 
the United States, rising prices for many 
commodities in world markets, and acute 


shortages resulting from industrial dis- | 


putes postponed such steps until the 
beginning of 1947. While the Govern- 
ment’s action in restoring the Canadian 
dollar to parity reduced the impact of 
higher external prices on Canada, the 
advances in prices in the United States 
and elsewhere were such as to involve 
higher subsidy payments for such major 
imported commodities as cotton, vegetable 
oils and coal. Moreover, the acute short- 
age of steel which was in large part the 
reflection of industrial disputes on both 
sides of the international boundary, neces- 
sitated special subsidies designed to sus- 
tain output and conserve Canadian supply. 
It was not until the beginning of 1947, 
when industrial production was expanding 
rapidly and when external prices showed 
‘indications of passing their peaks that 
the next steps were taken in the program 
of subsidy removal. These were impor- 
tant steps, sharply reducing the subsidies 
on cotton, eliminating those on woollens 
and worsteds, reducing the trading losses 
on vegetable oils and coffee and generally 
narrowing the field of import subsidies 
still further. 

In addition to the price increases re- 
sulting from subsidy reduction, price con- 
trol had, during the past year, to give 
increasing recognition to the effects of 
other advances in costs. So far as im- 
ported goods were concerned, a system of 
pricing based on laid-down costs plus a 
restricted mark-up was adopted early in 
the year for goods from a group of coun- 
tries which had suffered heavy war losses 
and dislocation. This system was made 
applicable in July, 1946, to a wide range 
of goods from all countries with the result 
that most imports with the exception of 
subsidized goods and a few others items 
were priced in a manner which recognized 
the increase in their costs. In the domestic 
field, many price adjustments were re- 
quired because of the accumulation of 
higher costs in the later stages of the war, 
the effects of which had been partly and 
temporarily offset by the large volume of 
war contracts, and because of rising labour 
and material costs. Increased labour costs 
were of importance in almost every price 
adjustment during the year, apart from 
those resulting directly from the reduction 
of subsidies. The financial position of the 
industries or firms concerned continued 
to be the main criterion in considering 
price adjustments. But as readjustment 
proceeded, other considerations which had 


previously been admitted to only a minor 
degree were necessarily given more weight. 
There was a somewhat larger element of 
“incentive pricing’’ and more attention 
was given to the differentials between 
domestic ceilings and export prices in the 
case of major export commodities. When 
industry price adjustments were made, 
the increases were sometimes arranged in 
a manner calculated to give a special in- 
centive to the production of particular 
items or lines. In some cases, principally 
farm products and building materials, 
price increases were permitted for the 
purpose of encouraging larger output of 
needed products. In the case of such im- 
portant export commodities as pulp and 
base metals, consideration was given to 
the fact that domestic prices were much 
below export prices as well as to the 
financial position of the producers con- 
cerned. When it appeared likely that 
export prices would continue indefinitely 
at levels well above domestic ceilings some 
recognition of this situation became a 
necessary part .of the program of re- 
adjustment. 

The paring-down of subsidies and the 
gradual readjustment of prices to the 
economic realities of the post-war were 
all steps in the direction of the ultimate 
removal of price controls. At the same 
time, considerable progress was made in 
narrowing the area of price control. 
Early in 1946, a number of relatively un- 
important items were released from the 
application of the price ceiling. This was 
a cautious first step toward decontrol and 
its results were such as to justify further 
limited steps of the same kind. In the 
spring, capital equipment was also re- 
moved from the provisions of. ceiling 
prices. In July, at the time of the return 
of the exchange rate to par, a basic change 
was made in the application of price con- 
trol. The overall approach was abandoned 
in favour of a selective though still very 
wide coverage. Thus, the system of an- 
nouncing lists of items released from 
price control was superseded by one 
which listed all the items remaining sub- 
ject to control. The list of goods and 
services still under price ceilings which 
was announced at that time was a very 
substantial one containing almost all the 
items of significance in family expendi- 
tures and many others in addition. 
Nevertheless, the change in method did 
result in the release of a large number of 


miscellaneous and relatively unimportant 
items. No further steps in removing 
price ceilings were taken until January, 
1947, when the list of goods and services 
subject to price ceilings was reduced very 
considerably. © Most of the important 
foods, practically all clothing, the main 
fuels, and rentals, as well as a variety of 
basic materials and farm supplies re- 
mained under control. 


B. IMPROVEMENT IN CIVILIAN SUPPLIES 


The progress of decontrol in the sphere 
of prices was, of course, closely related to 
changes in production and supplies. Dur- 
ing the year, there was a notable increase 
in the total supply of peacetime goods. 
The quantity of goods and services con- 
sumed or used by Canadians was un- 
doubtedly much higher than ever before. 
As an indication of the improvement, the 
volume of retail sales in 1946 was some 14 
per cent greater than in 1945 and approx- 
imately 50 per cent in excess of the volume 
of sales in 1939 or in 1929. 

At the same’ time, there were many 
shortages, some of them severe, and many 
supply difficulties. While in most cases 
the situation had improved notably by 
the end of the year, progress toward a 
higher level of production and domestic 
supply was frequently interrupted and 
delayed. There were a number of reasons 
for this. One was the world-wide shortage 
of most basic materials and foodstuffs. 
Export demands for the great Canadian 
staples were’ extraordinarily large and 
urgent; in some cases, such as meat, so 
urgent as to involve the limitation of 
domestic consumption in an effort to 
maintain export shipments. Export 
demands were generally accentuated by 
the high rate of expenditure in the United 
States, and in a good many cases the 
potential drain on needed domestic sup- 
plies necessitated continued control of 
exports. World-wide shortages also re- 
stricted imports of many goods and par- 
ticularly of such basic commodities as 
sugar, vegetable oils, tin, rubber, and 
cotton yarns and fabrics. Another major 
reason behind the supply difficulties of 


the past year was the series of industrial | 


disputes both in the United States and 
Canada. Supplies of steel and coal were 
particularly affected and it was necessary 
to reimpose emergency controls over both 
these vital commodities. Output of auto- 


mobiles, home appliances, metal building — 


materials and other durable goods was 
delayed and interrupted until toward the 
end of the year. Meanwhile, demand 
fortified by a high level of income and by 
the accumulation of deferred require- 
ments and of wartime savings pressed 


against inadequate supplies and produced 


marked shortages even in the case of some 
goods which were available in much 
larger quantities than prior to the war. 

The pressure of heavy accumulated 
needs was most apparent in the sphere of 
housing and while the rate of building 
was high by any past standard it was 
quite inadequate to meet requirements. 
Deferred industrial and commercial con- 
struction added further to the demand for 
building materials and skilled labour, and 
while there was a marked increase in the 
output of most building supplies over the 
year production was still far from ade- 
quate. Demand for automobiles, house- 
hold appliances and other consumer 
durable goods was far in excess of supplies, 
though in most cases there were good 
prospects that shortages would be eased 
in the comparatively near future. Though 
production of such goods had _ been 
seriously retarded during much of the 
year, a marked expansion to levels 
generally well above the pre-war rates 
of output occurred during the last quarter. 

Supplies of clothing and household tex- 
tiles also improved but the expansion was 
restricted by the effects of industrial dis- 
putes and by the difficulties of obtaining 
sufficient quantities of imported yarns and 
fabrics. In ‘many lines supplies were 
catching up to the high demand by the 
end of the year but in some, shortages 
still persisted. Output of boots and shoes 
increased and was generally sufficient to 
meet demands. Furniture production was 
also larger though the supply of some lines 
was not adequate. Output of pulp and 
paper products was at record levels but 
demands, both export and domestic, were 
very heavy and shortages of some paper 
products continued. 

While Canada had the good fortune to 
harvest above-average crops, output of 
hogs, butter and cheese declined and ex- 
port and domestic demands remained 
extremely heavy. In addition, the sup- 
plies of certain imported foodstuffs were 
far from sufficient. Thus, though there 
was some increase in the total quantity 
of food in Canada, it was still necessary 


to retain rationing of meat, butter, and 
sugar. 

A good deal of progress was made in 
removing and relaxing other supply and 
distribution controls. In the realm of 
foods, the emergency restriction on the use 
of wheat for domestic milling was 
rescinded in the late summer, the priority 
system for the distribution of canned 
goods was terminated in most cases, and 
canned fruits were released from ration- 
ing. In the sphere of textiles, the system 
of production directives with its support- 
ing allocation and distribution controls 
was somewhat relaxed during the year and 
except for a few special cases was dis- 
continued at the beginning of 1947. A 
good many of the controls in connection 
with pulp and paper were also removed. 
. The general policy of equitable dis- 

tribution which applies to the distribution 
of goods not subject to rationing, alloca- 
‘tions, or other specific forms of control 
was further relaxed at the beginning of 
1947. The original policy had required 
manufacturers and wholesalers who were 
unable to meet the full demands of their 
customers to distribute supplies in pro- 
portion to their sales to individual 
customers in 1941. A change had been 
made in the latter part of 1945 when 
suppliers of some goods had been freed 
from the requirements of the policy, 
those of many others had only been 
restricted as to the distribution of 80 per 
cent of their supplies and the policy re- 


mained fully operative for only a small 
number of goods where shortages were 
acute. In January, 1947, all goods re- 
maining under the equitable distribution 
policy were placed in the category which 
required ratable distribution of 80 per 
cent of supplies leaving 20 per cent avail- 
able for new customers and expansion of 
old accounts. A good many additional — 
goods were entirely freed from the appli- 
cation of the policy. Most goods exempted 
from the provisions of price control were 
automatically released from the require- 
ments of equitable distribution and this 
was also the case for those products which 
were in sufficient supply to meet the full 
demands of established customers. 

The consumer credit regulations were 
also revoked early in 1947. As noted in 
previous annual reports of the Board, 
they had served a useful purpose during 
the war, both by helping to place some 
limit on the excessive demand for those 
consumer goods and services frequently - 
bought on a credit basis and by con- 
tributing to a high proportion of cash 
sales with resulting savings to distributors. 
In view of improving supplies and of the 
heavy task of administration which would 
have been involved in appropriately 
adapting the application of these regula- 
tions to the changing conditions of supply 
and demand, the Government did not 
feel justified in continuing them under its 
emergency powers. 


II PRICE POLICY AND PROCEDURE 


As pointed out in the preceding chapter, 
the methods of price control were adapted 
to the changing needs of the post-war 
period during 1946 and early 1947. More 
flexibility was introduced and a number 


of important steps were taken in the: 


direction of decontrol. While there was 
no radical change in the principles of 
determining and adjusting maximum pri- 
ces, considerations which had been of 
minor importance during wartime as- 
sumed increasing significance in the pro- 
cess of readjustment. The emergency 
character of price control and the necessity 
of ultimate readjustment to the realities 
of post-war conditions had to be clearly 
recognized. Thus, while every feasible 
effort was made to prevent unnecessary 
price advances, it was at the same time 


essential to move toward the return of 
a free price structure as promptly as 
conditions permitted. 

This involved a gradual and increasing 
recognition in the price structure of the 
intractable facts of higher costs at home 
and higher prices abroad. The conse- 
quences of the war on the structure of 
Canadian prices had gradually to be faced 
and while there was an element of choice 
in the timing there was no escaping the 
necessity of readjustment. The procedure 
of pricing imports was generally changed 
to take into account higher prices pre- 
vailing in the countries of origin and 
the number of imported goods eligible for 
subsidy was reduced to a small list of 
essentials. Subsidies on imported and 
domestic goods were substantially reduced, 
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and in many individual cases eliminated, 
and corresponding price advances were 
usually permitted. A large number of 
price adjustments were authorized on 
domestic goods, not only because of the 
effects of subsidy reduction and the higher 
costs of imported materials and compon- 
ents, but also because of the accumulation 
of higher costs during the war and because 
of further advances in labour costs. 

The burden of administration in this 
period of change was very heavy and the 
difficulties of retaining sufficient trained 
personnel were great. Each price adjust- 
ment involved thorough examination, and 
in some cases detailed study and investi- 
gation, by a limited staff of trained offi- 
cials. At the same time, there was a con- 
tinuing problem in setting maximum 
prices for new and dissimilar products, of 
“which there were many, and of estab- 
lishing appropriate ceilings for the large 
number of new entrants into business. 
Had it not been for the narrowing in the 
area of price control, which removed some 
of the items involving most difficult and 
time-consuming problems of appraisal, the 
task of administration might have become 
overwhelming. 


A. Domestic PRICING PROCEDURE 


During the year ‘‘financial need’’ con- 
tinued to be the primary criterion in 
considering adjustments in the ceiling 
prices of domestically produced goods. 
The application of this principle meant, 
as it had in the past, that requests from a 
firm or an industry for an increase in 
maximum prices could as a general rule 
only be considered if its overall operating 
results indicated that some increase was 
necessary. In reviewing the financial 
position of an applicant for a price in- 
crease, the general procedure was to 
include only those increases in costs 
which had actually occured though it 
was sometimes necessary to obtain esti- 
mates as to prospective volume of pro- 
duction in order to reach a fair view 
of the applicant’s financial position. In 
the case of higher labour costs, wage in- 
creases were considered only if they had 
been approved by the appropriate War 
Labour Board and were already in effect* 


*There was a single exception to this rule in the case 
of the adjustment in steel prices in April 1946. It was 
discussed at length before the House of Commons 
Committee on Industrial Relations in July and August, 
1946. 
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while after the removal of wage control 
late in the year, the actual rates in effect 
were recognized. By the end of 1946 it 
was probably fair to say that some adjust- 
ment in maximum prices had been made 
on this general basis in every important 
field of consumer goods which had not 
been released from price control. Some of 
the more important examples were in the 
spheres of farm machinery, automobiles, 
steel, secondary textiles, and wood pro- 
ducts. 

While financial need continued to be 
the main criterion for price adjustments, 
it became necessary during the year to 
give consideration to other factors in some 
cases. A continuing matter of concern 
was the suggestion that price control was 
retarding production. In general, this 
suggestion did not appear to be well 
founded, first, because the Board was 
always prepared to authorize appropriate 
price adjustments where overall financial 
need could be demonstrated, and, sec- 
ondly, because in most instances the 
supply of materials and labour was such 
that increased production in the lines con- 
cerned could only be obtained at the 
expense of production of other items 
which were frequently of equal signifi- 
cance. Furthermore, viewing industry as 
a whole it is clear that employment has 
been at record levels, indicating that price 
control cannot have been a_ serious 
obstacle to production in general. There 
were, undoubtedly, however, so-called 
“loss lines’, i.e., lines whose production 
was relatively unprofitable or less. pro- 
fitable than other items which the manu- 
facturer was producing currently. In 
some cases, this problem was met where 
overall financial need was demonstrated 
by permitting differing increases on various 
lines. In a limited number of special cases 
where it was essential to obtain more 
production, frequently in excess of normal 
or usual quantities, price adjustments 
were authorized even when financial need 
in the usual sense did not exist. Adjust- 
ments of this type, which might be 
described as “incentive pricing’’, were 
made most frequently in the building 
products field, e.g., bricks, doors, sash 
and millwork, and household electrical 
wiring and fittings but the principle was 
occasionally adopted elsewhere as, for 
instance, in the cases of step and extension 
ladders. Late in the year the Government 
approved arrangements under which the 


Inter-Departmental Housing Committee 
could, through the Minister of Recon- 
struction and Supply, certify to the Board 
that particular building materials were in 
short supply, and in such cases the Board 
was asked to approve price adjustments 
where it believed that the increased price 
would bring out a larger supply without 
an undue decrease in the production of 
necessary related goods. 

The pressure of higher external prices 
upon Canadian ceilings became more 
evident as the year developed and involved 
some changes in domestic pricing pro- 
cedure. Not only was it necessary to give 
recognition to the higher cost of imported 
materials and components in_ pricing 
domestically produced goods, but it also 
became necessary to take some account of 
the wide differentials existing between 
domestic ceilings and export prices for 
certain commodities normally exported 
in large volume. These wide differentials 
had the natural effect of increasing the 
desire to export, while at the same time 
the relatively low domestic price enlarged 
the demand in the Canadian market and 
in some cases encouraged excessive pur- 
chasing by industrial users and distrib- 
utors which was extremely difficult to 
check. In the case of all major com- 
modities where this pressure was im- 
portant, export controls were continued 
to protect domestic supplies and in that 
of lumber detailed arrangements for 
allowing producers to obtain the benefits 
of higher export prices on a_ specified 
proportion of their production remained 
necessary. In the case of a number of non- 
ferrous metals where the domestic market 
was absorbing an unusually high propor- 
tion of output, further arrangements were 
made to see that the primary producer 
obtained the advantages of higher export 
prices on sales of metals which were 
fabricated by manufacturers for export. 
Early in 1947, higher domestic ceilings 
were authorized on copper, lead, and zinc 
in view of increased costs of production 
and of the effect on the companies’ 
“receipts of the notable reduction in the 
proportion of exports caused by the 
heavy domestic demand. There was no 
early prospect of any significant decline 
in export prices and it was_ believed 
that the narrowing in the differential 
between domestic ceilings and export 
prices would check the tendency toward 
excessive buying on the part of domestic 
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users. In April, 
been authorized in the ceiling prices of 
pulp and a further adjustment occurred 
in January, 1947. Increased costs of 
production were causing severe financial 
pressure on those producers who sold 
mainly or entirely in the domestic market 
and in these circumstances the differential 
between domestic and world prices was 
reduced. It may be added that in this 
case as in that of base metals, the original 
ceiling prices were much below the levels 
at which world prices appeared likely to 
settle. . 

The higher costs of imported materials 
involved a basic change in domestic 
pricing methods in a few important in- 
stances. The usual procedure has been to 
permit domestic price adjustments only 
when the firm or industry purchasing the 
more expensive imported material could 
demonstrate financial need. However, 
when steel prices were increased in the 
United States early in 1946 the effects on 
users of imported steel were serious and 
the administrative task of dealing with 
the great variety of users individually 
would have been quite impracticable. A 
formula was therefore worked out per- 
mitting manufacturers of steel products 
using metal imported from the United 
States to increase their ceiling prices in a 
specified manner calculated to reflect the 
increase in costs. This same principle was 
applied to manufacturers of rayon fabric - 
goods using certain imported fabrics when 
the subsidy on these fabrics was removed 
in December. 


B. IMporT PRICING 


The method of import pricing was 
basically changed during the year. In 
January, 1946, special action was taken 
to put the pricing of imports from a list 
of designated countries, all of which had 
suffered severe war dislocation or loss, on 
the basis of laid down cost plus a somewhat 
restricted mark-up. This policy was 
adopted by the Government because the 
maintenance of basic period ceilings on 
imports from countries where prices and 
costs had risen substantially might have 
delayed and interrupted the resumption 
of peacetime trading relationships. The © 
policy, of course, did not apply to imports 
which remained ‘eligible for subsidy and, 
because of the lack of goods available for 
export in the countries concerned, did not 
immediately affect any large volume of 


1946, an increase had is 


trade. In the months following, as par- 
ticular problems arose, similar principles 
were applied to certain specific products 
even when imported from countries not 
included in the designated list. Cost plus 
pricing was, for instance, applied in 
restricted form to imported automobiles 
and imported farm machinery. 

By the middle of 1946 it had become 
extremely difficult to administer price 
control on the increasing volume of goods 
available from the United States and other 
countries to which this cost plus method 
had not been extended. In the great 
majority of cases, prices of goods from 
these countries were out of line with 
Canadian domestic prices. Rigid ad- 
herence to basic period price standards 
would undoubtedly have had the result 
-of preventing the import of a considerable 
volume of goods. Moreover, because of 
the rapidly increasing variety of goods 
available, the administrative burden of 
setting the thousands of maximum prices 
involved had already become very heavy. 
Thus, in July, the principle of cost plus 
pricing was extended to goods from all 
countries, with the exception of goods 
which remained eligible for import sub- 
sidy and certain foods. Schedules. of 
standard mark-ups .for importing dis- 
tributors were made up and applied to a 
wide variety of the products affected by 
the change in policy. These schedules 
enabled importers to calculate their maxi- 
mum prices without obtaining specific 
price fixations and thus achieved a neces- 
sary reduction in the administrative work 
of the Board. To protect all concerned, 
the new import pricing policy was com- 
bined with rigid requirements of identi- 
fication as to country of origin at all levels 
of distribution through labelling and in- 
voicing provisions. As in the case of the 
original policy, as applied to designated 
countries in January, 1946, the mark-ups 
permitted were usually somewhat re- 
stricted; in general the aim was to estab- 
lish percentage mark-ups which were 
roughly equivalent to the dollar and cent 
margins which had prevailed prior to the 
war. 


C. SUBSIDIES 


The Government’s policy of subsidy 
reduction and removal and the problems 
of timing have already been mentioned 
briefly. The intention was to remove 
subsidies as promptly as was consistent 
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with an orderly readjustment of the price 
structure to the realities of post-war con- 
ditions. In carrying out this intention a 
number of factors had to be considered. 
The process had to be a gradual one since 
sudden or very rapid removal of all sub- 
sidies at a time when world prices were 
high and uncertain and when inflationary 
pressures remained great would have been 
quite inconsistent with orderly readjust- 
ment. Indeed, there were some instances 
in which new subsidies were necessary 
and others in which the rate of subsidy 
increased as a result of rising prices 
abroad. Subsidy reduction was therefore 
considered in relation to the general devel- 
opments in the Canadian price level and 
in relation to the particular consequences 
in the existing circumstances of the re- 
moval or reduction of the subsidy under 
review. Another very important factor, 
particularly in connection with the sub- 
sidies on some imported materials, was 
the market position of the commodity 
concerned. If current prices seemed un- 
duly high, as was sometimes indicated by 
a lower level of futures prices, there was 
a disposition to postpone or limit removal 
of subsidies until the outlook became 
somewhat clearer. In some cases where 
market conditions were obscure but the | 
subsidized price was clearly low in relation 
to reasonable expectations, subsidies were 
reduced but not removed. Naturally, in 
the process of subsidy reduction the less 
important items were removed more 
rapidly than the major ones and the list 
of goods eligible for subsidy was sub- 
stantially reduced. 


A good many subsidies were removed 
during 1946 and early in 1947. In most 
cases, there appeared to be little early 
prospect of any material reduction in the 
costs which they were designed to offset 
and corresponding advances in prices 
were permitted. There were a number of 
examples of action of this sort both in| 
regard to import and domestic subsidies. 
In the sphere of imported goods, the 
recent removal of the subsidies on rayon 
fabrics and woollen and worsted goods 
are cases in point. In the domestic 
sphere, the termination of subsidies ap- 
plied to jams and jellies, canned goods, 
fertilizers, and fluid milk among other 
items. The removal of the subsidies on 
fluid milk was by far the most important 
action. There was no evidence to suggest 
that costs of production would decline 


and on the ist of June the first steps in 
a co-ordinated program to remove the 
two subsidies involved and return juris- 
diction over the prices of fluid milk to the 
provincial authorities went into effect. On 
that date the so-called consumer milk 
subsidy was terminated while the removal 
of the subsidy paid to producers through 
the Department of Agriculture took effect 
on the ist of October. The consumer milk 
subsidy, which was equivalent to 2 cents 
per quart, had been introduced in Decem- 
ber, 1942, as the main item in a special 


emergency action to offset increases in the: 


cost of living which were becoming 
cumulative. It was a temporary move 
which was deliberately designed to pro- 
vide a breathing spell to strengthen and 
develop the machinery of overall price 
control which had only been instituted a 
year earlier and which was then under 
extreme pressure. This subsidy had 
reduced the price of milk by 2 cents per 
quart below the levels prevailing in the 
basic period. In view of its special charac- 
ter, its very substantial cost, and the fact 
that milk prices were low in relation to 
the basic period and in relation to costs, 
the consumer milk subsidy was one of the 
first major subsidies to be considered for 
removal. 


There were a number of other subsidies 
which were reduced but not removed. In 
most of these instances it was clear that 
the subsidies concerned were in part off- 
setting more or less permanent advances 
in costs, but at the same time it was not 
possible to estimate with any degree of 
assurance where costs would finally settle. 
This was notably the case in respect to 
raw cotton. The base price of raw cotton, 
i.e., the subsidized price to Canadian 
users, was raised from 11.4 cents to 15.4 
cents per pound early in 1946. At that 
time the New York market price was 
around 25 cents. In relation to the general 
problems of price control, the time was 
not appropriate for the full removal of the 
subsidy and there was no assurance that 
the market was in any way stabilized. 
Shortly thereafter, New York prices rose 
steeply reaching a peak of almost 40 cents 
per pound and subsequently reacting to 
around 30 cents, though the prices of the 
more distant futures were below this level. 
Early in 1947, a further step in reducing 
the subsidy was taken when the base 
price was raised to 24.4 cents. While this 
was considerably below the market price, 
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it was not far from the support price level 


in the United States and in view of con- 
tinuing market uncertainty it was felt to 


be a reasonable basis on which to adjust | 


domestic ceilings for textiles. 

As a result of this general policy in 
regard to subsidies the list of domestic 
subsidy arrangements and of items eligible 
for import subsidy was: substantially re- 
duced. Early in 1946 the former approach 
to import subsidies, under which commod- 
ities were broadly considered eligible for 
subsidy uless specifically declared ineligi- 
ble, was abandoned. In its place a 
positive list of items eligible for import 
subsidy was announced. This list was 
subject to a continual paring-down process 
throughout the year, with the result that 
by early 1947, the area of subsidy pay- 
ments had been very substantially narrow- 
ed. In general, subsidies remaining on 
domestic and imported goods were with 
a few exceptions confined to items which 
would fall in the category of basic foods, 
textiles, and fuels. Moreover, as noted 
above, a good many of the subsidies in 
this category had already been removed 
or reduced. 


While the general trend was strongly in 
the direction of subsidy removal during 
the past year, there were a number of 
instances in which rates of subsidy in- 
creased, as in that of cotton until the 
recent advance in the base price, and 
there were some cases in which new sub- 
sidies were paid. In some of these latter 
instances, however, subsidies have since 
been removed though the important sub- 
sidies which were necessary to obtain the 
maximum output of steel at a time of 
acute general shortage remained in effect. 

Throughout the period of price control 
the Board has, through the Commodity 
Prices Stabilization Corporation,  fre- 
quently used the technique of bulk pur- 
chase sometimes involving the absorption 
of a trading loss as an alternative to a 
subsidy arrangement. Bulk purchasing 
through a. government agency was the 
only means of obtaining a fair share of 
some foodstuffs and materials which were 
critically short and subject to inter- 
national allocation. In addition, bulk pur- 
chasing involving a deliberate trading 
loss was in some cases a more efficient 
and less costly method of subsidization 
than the payment of subsidies to indi- 
vidual importers. During 1946 and early 
1947, a number of bulk purchasing ar- 


rangements were discontinued in line with 
the general principles applying to subsidy 
reduction. Potential trading losses on 
other bulk purchasing operations were 
reduced or eliminated by raising Canadian 
selling prices by appropriate amounts. 
The increases put into effect on sales of 
coffee and vegetable oils early this year 
are examples of this latter type of action. 

With the elimination of price control 
in the United States, the problem of ad- 
ministering some import subsidies became 
more difficult. One of the checks on 
import subsidy disbursements had always 
been that no price higher than prevailing 
market prices at the time of purchase 
would be recognized as a basis for pay- 
ment. While United States price ceilings 
were in existence, they constituted a gen- 
éral guide in this respect. With their 
removal it was necessary to take addi- 
tional steps to guard against excessive 
claims for subsidy, particularly in the 
case of textiles where the market was 
fluctuating widely. Accordingly, the Com- 
modity Prices Stabilization Corporation 
established an office in New York which 
was in a position to advise importers of 
rayon and cotton yarns and fabrics as 
to the acceptability of their proposed pur- 
chase prices for subsidy purposes. 


D. PrRIcE DECONTROL 


The first major step in removing price 
ceilings was taken on February 1, 1946. 
As the Government announced at that 
time, there were several considerations in 
choosing the particular goods which were 
released from price control. For most of 
the items concerned, the chief considera- 
tion was that significant price increases 
were not anticipated. Another considera- 
tion was the importance of the item in 
family and_ business expenditures and 
most of the goods on this first list were 
of comparatively minor significance. A 
further factor which was important in 
some cases was that the administrative 
effort involved in retaining price control 
over some goods was likely to become 
disproportionate to benefits obtained by 
control. The scope of this original order 
was widened from time to time between 
the 1st of February and early in July, 
both by individual notice and by the 
issuance of amendments to the original 
order. Surveys of the retail prices of a 

sample list of goods released from control 
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indicated that in most cases few price 
increases occurred. 

It soon became clear, however, that 
this method of specifying all those items 
to be released from price control was al- 
most bound to overlook some of the 
thousands of minor items which could 
appropriately be exempted from control. 
After announcing a list of items, it was 
usually found that despite painstaking 
efforts some other goods of a similar 
nature and in a similar position had not 
been included. There was considerable 
difficulty for the trades concerned in inter- 
preting such lists. Moreover, the publi- 
cation of long and detailed lists of items 
removed from price control tended to 
create an exaggerated impression of the 
extent of decontrol and create public un- 
certainty as to what goods remained under 
price ceilings. 

A broader approach, though still a 
negative one, was adopted when in May 
virtually all capital equipment used in 
industry and distribution was released 
from control. In this case the order pro- 
vided in general terms that goods used in 
the manufacture, processing, distribution, 
storage, etc., of goods and services, but 
which did not themselves become com- 
ponents or constituents of such goods 
were suspended from the application of — 
price control. This was a significant step 
in decontrol and was taken in the know- 
ledge that some price advances might 
follow. Price control of such goods, how- 
ever, had been exceedingly difficult to 
administer in view of their wide variety 
and varying specification. The fact that 
the prices of capital goods only enter 
gradually into the costs of producing con- 
sumer goods was a further consideration 
in taking this step of decontrol. 


In July, at the time of the restoration 
of parity between the Canadian and United 
States dollar, a further step in decontrol 
was taken and the positive method of 
specifying those goods and services re- 
maining under price control was adopted.* 
A specific list of all the goods and services 
still subject to price ceilings was issued 
and the initial method of listing the items 
released from control was abandoned. In 
this way a wide variety of items which 
would have been difficult to specify in 
appropriate detail was automatically re- 


*For a comprehensive statement of the steps taken 
at that time and of the reasons for themsee Appendix 


moved from price control. While the 


number of items released was large, price » 


control still covered almost all goods of 
everyday importance in the household 
budget and many more, and most of the 
items of chief importance in costs of 
production including industrial materials 
and most components, and farmers’ and 
fishermen’s supplies. 

Because of unfavourable developments, 
including the termination of price control 
in the United States and the delaying 
effects on production of industrial dis- 
putes in that country and in Canada, 
further steps in the decontrol of prices 


rapidly and there were some signs that 
the price boom in external markets might 
be running its course. In the words of the 
Minister of Finance, ‘‘the outlook for a 


better balance between supply and de- 


mand is therefore beginning to brighten. 
The menace of soaring prices is beginning 
to recede in some directions.’ In these 
circumstances, a major move in decontrol 
—the most significant to date—was taken, 
reducing the controlled list largely to 
goods of basic importance in living costs 
and production costs. The full statement 


‘ 


by the Minister of Finance outlining the 


scope of the change and the reasons behind 


were postponed until early in 1947. By _ the choice of items for release from price 
that time, production was increasing control is contained in Appendix A-2. 
IlII—FOODS 


With one or two exceptions Canadian 
crops in 1946 were good, especially when 
compared with the relatively poor harvest 
of 1945. The yields of most grains, fruits 
and vegetables were substantially greater 
than in the previous year and in some 
instances were well above normal. The 
improvement in supply, however, was not 
felt until the latter part of the year. 
Moreover, in the case of feed grains the 
acreage planted was lower than in 1945 
and since the carryover was very small 
the better yield per acre did little more 
than maintain supplies at the inadequate 
levels of the previous crop year. Dairy 
and meat production showed the effects 
of the continued shortage of feeds and of 
labour as well as of other factors. The 
total output of milk fell somewhat below 
the record levels of the two preceding 
years, and the decline was concentrated 
in butter and cheese. Hog production 
continued the marked decline which be- 
gan early in 1944, though by the end of the 
year there were signs of an improving 
trend. Marketings of cattle were some- 
what lower than in 1945 but still at a high 
level. There was some improvement in 
the supply of certain imported foodstuffs, 
such as sugar, but in other cases, such as 
oils and fats and rice, shortages remained 
extremely severe. 


Meanwhile, the domestic demand for 


food in Canada was sustained throughout 
1946 at a very high level. This demand 
was reinforced by urgent external require- 
ments which were as large and sometimes 
even larger than in the previous year. 


Thus, in assuming responsibility of ex- 
porting heavily to countries less fortun- 
ately situated, and in having to face like 
other countries the effects of shortages of 
commodities produced outside her bor- 


ders, Canada found it necessary to con- 


tinue certain restrictions on the domestic 
use of food. Meat, butter and sugar 
rationing were the most important of 
these, though other controls were also 
needed, such as those concerning the use 
of butterfat in cream and ice cream, the 
use of vegetable oils by processors, the 
quotas on hog slaughterings, the export of 
feed grains and the rationing of preserves 
and canned milk. 

Favourable crops, however, did permit 
the relaxation of some distribution con- 
trols. The control over domestic wheat 
consumption, introduced early in 1946, 
was removed in September. The distribu- 
tion controls over canned fruits and 
vegetables were also rescinded, except for 
a special arrangement with respect to the 
pack of canned tomatoes and tomato juice, 
and in December, 1946, canned fruit was 
removed from the consumer ration. Mean- 
while, the Board’s equitable distribution 
policy, which was revised in 1945 to 
permit suppliers of certain foodstuffs to 
distribute freely up to 20 per cent of their 
current supplies, was continued during 
1946, and a few further relaxations were 
made at the beginning of 1947. 

While the supply of some foods im- 
proved, reduced production of others, the 
high demand and the general world-wide 
shortages all contributed to sustaining 
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the pressure on price ceilings. Further- 


more, the Government’s policy of con- 
trolled readjustment to post-war condi- 
tions involved the gradual reduction and 
removal of subsidies which in turn meant 
a number of upward price adjustments. 
Thus, the year was one of important re- 
visions in price ceilings, as indicated by 
the 10 per cent rise in the prices of foods 
contained with official cost of living index. 
In addition to price advances resulting 
from the removal and reduction of sub- 
sidies, the most important of which con- 
cerned fluid milk, price increases were 
authorized for some farm products, the 
most significant advances being in pork, 
in an effort to sustain output and to keep 
up export shipments. Certain other price 
adjustments. were made to secure better 
distribution, while the system of standard 
maximum prices was extended in the in- 
terests of reducing the administrative load 
and of improving enforcement. 

In January, 1947, adjustments were 
authorized in the prices of meals contain- 
ing meat, fish, poultry or eggs, served in 
restaurants, hotels and other public eating 
places. An examination of food, labour 
and other operating costs of a representa- 
tive sample of restaurants indicated that 
expenses had risen to a point where price 
increases were necessary to maintain the 
standard of meals. 

Finally, steps were taken in the direction 
of decontrol. Asa result of ceiling suspen- 
sions early in 1946 and of further decon- 
trol moves announced in January, 1947, 
price controls over foods were reduced to 
a specified list of basic items where the 
retention of ceilings remained necessary 
in the light of supply conditions and of 
export and domestic demands. Most of 
the major foods continued under price 
control, the most important deletions 
being fresh fruits and vegetables (except 
for apples), and fish (except for canned 
salmon, pilchards and sea trout). 


A. MEats 


The reduced output of meat and the 
urgent and heavy external demands on 
Canadian supplies’ required the con- 
tinuance of meat rationing and sustained 
the pressure towards higher prices. In- 
spected hog slaughterings were 25 per cent 
lower than in 1945 and those of cattle were 
down about 8 per cent from the record 
level of the previous year. There was no 


reduction in the demand. The needs of the 


United Kingdom and liberated Europe 
continued to be very large and Canada 
was one of the few countries in a position 
to assist in meeting these urgent require- 
ments. At the same time, domestic de- 
mands remained heavy and rationing was 
continued in an effort to sustain exports. 
Total shipments of beef to the United 
Kingdom and Holland and of canned 
meats to the United Kingdom, U.N.R.R.A. 
and other areas were satisfactory, but 
exports of pork to the United Kingdom 
fell considerably below the agreed abjec- 
tive. 

Early in 1946, it was clear that the 
decline in hog production was involving 
a curtailment in shipments under the. 
British bacon contract to a level substan- 
tially below the quantities specified. With 
a view to checking this tendency, the 
Minister of Agriculture announced in 
March, 1946, a new contract price of 
Wiltshire sides 214 cents per pound over 
the previous seaboard price. Since the 
export price virtually determines the floor 
price for the home market, it was neces- 
sary for the Board to make corresponding 
adjustments in domestic ceiling prices. 
The new price schedules meant an increase 
in consumer prices ranging from one to 
four cents per pound, depending on the 
cut, as well as adjustments in the ceiling 
price structure of related products, such 
as sausages and canned pork products. In 
April, steps were taken to improve the 
control over retail ceiling prices of the 
various pork cuts. Retailers were required 
to follow a standard method of cutting, 
as was already the case for beef, veal and 
lamb. Standard retail ceilings on the 
various approved pork cuts were thus 
established by zones. The ceilings are 
based on authorized wholesale prices and 
permit retailers approximately the same 
overall mark-up as that which obtained 
previously. 

A second adjustment in domestic pork 
prices was necessary in January, 1947, 
again as a result of an increase in the 
bacon contract price with the United 
Kingdom. Despite the earlier price in- 
crease, shipments under the contract con- 
tinued to fall seriously short of require- 
ments and the new price, announced by 
the Minister of Agriculture, was designed 
as a further stimulus to the production of 
hogs. The new price called for a total 
increase of 4 cents per pound in Wiltshire 
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sides f.o.b. seaboard by September 1, 1947, 
half of it coming into effect in January, 
1947, and requiring an appropriate ad- 
justment in the domestic price structure. 
In establishing the new domestic whole- 
sale ceilings, some recognition was given 
for the first time to the increases in the 
costs of labour and materials in the meat 
packing industry, which had occurred 
since the basic period. In determining the 
new pork prices, the largest increases were 
authorized on by-products such as lard 
and fancy meats, thus minimizing the 
increase required on standard cuts. 


During April, 1946, -there was an acute 
market shortage of the higher grades of 
beef; producers maintained that whole- 
sale ceilings on these qualities were too 
low relative to those on lower grades. As 
a corrective to the restriction in market- 
ings the Board suspended wholesale ceil- 
ings on carcasses grading “red’’ and 
“blue”, from May 27 until July 20. This 
permitted packers to pay more for the 
top grades and, as a result, supplies again 
became adequate. Ceiling prices on both 
these top grades at the retail level and on 
all other qualities at both wholesale and 
retail remained unchanged, so that ceiling 
prices to the consumer were unaffected. 
It was impracticable, however, to main- 
tain ceilings indefinitely at retail without 
a measure of control at the wholesale 
level. A revised schedule of wholesale and 
retail ceilings was, therefore, introduced 
on July 22, 1946, which established a 
more satisfactory price relationship be- 
tween the top grades and lower qualities 
of beef, and also improved the system of 
meat distribution. Ceiling prices both 
wholesale and retail, were raised for the 
top three grades, some changes in the 
classification of grades were made and the 
relationship of prices as between zones 
was slightly altered. 

Prices of canned meat were Sia 
ized in March, 1946, at levels somewhat 
above the average of former individual 
ceilings. Prices to the consumer were not 
materially changed but standardization 
provided some financial relief to estab- 
lished processors and lessened the Board’s 
heavy administrative burden of estab- 
lishing individual ceilings for the numer- 
ous new producers of canned meats. Price 
increases were authorized during the year 
on several other processed beef and pork 
products, many of which had previously 
been selling at basic period prices. The 


increases brought prices into line with the 
higher ceilings for fresh meat. 


B. PouLtry AND EGGs 


Production of poultry and eggs con- 
tinued at a high level in 1946, but with 
heavy export shipments of eggs and the 
domestic rationing of fresh meats, domes- 
tic demand remained large and prices 
were at their ceiling for much of the year. 

There were a number of price adjust- 
ments among poultry products. In 
August, the pricing of turkeys and 
chickens was revised to provide a more 
even flow of birds to the market. At the 
end of November, further pricing revisions 
were made to provide a more equitable 
distribution of turkeys during the Christ- 
mas season. Ceiling prices to the consu- 
mer were unaltered by this action, but 
early in December an increase of one 
cent per pound in the maximum wholesale 
prices for special grade young turkeys 
was permitted in view of a change in 
grading regulations. During the year, 
higher prices were authorized to producers 
of canned poultry and canned chicken 
stews and dinners, because of the higher 
prices prevailing on the fresh poultry 
market. 

Egg production in 1946 was somewhat 
below the high level of the preceding year, 
while demand was sustained by large 
domestic requirements and heavy export 
shipments of shell and dried eggs under 
the United Kingdom agreement. The 
ceiling price for eggs continued unrevised 
in 1946, but prices moved to the ceiling 
much earlier than usual and were at 
ceiling levels for the greater part of the 
year. By the terms of the new egg con- 
tract with the United Kingdom, a some- 
what higher floor price came into effect. 


C. FisH AND FIsH PRODUCTS 


As in the case of poultry and eggs, meat 
rationing tended to enlarge the domestic 
demand for unrationed fresh and canned 
fish. Export and relief demands were also 
substantial. Fortunately, the catch of fish 
was satisfactory, except for a few species, 
the most important of which was salmon, 
and reasonably adequate supplies of fish 
and fish’ products were available. There 
were a few pricing changes in 1946, in- 
cluding the suspension of ceilings on 
several luxury type fish and two increases 
in the prices of canned salmon. Otherwise 


the ceiling price structure was left un- 


altered. Towards the end of the year, fish | 


prices in external markets weakened con- 
siderably and in January, 1947, it was 
decided to release from price control all 
fish and fish products with the exception 
of canned salmon, canned sea trout and 
canned piichards. 

The 1946 canned salmon pack was 
again under international allocation, and 
the amount available in Canada was 
500,000 cases as against 304,000 cases in 
1945. The equalization subsidy previously 
paid to canners on that portion of the 
pack allocated and sold in Canada was 
not renewed on the 1946 pack, and ceiling 
prices were increased to levels more in line 
with the export price. Later, it became 
apparent that the pack would be smaller 
than anticipated, with a low proportion 
of the intermediate species which ordin- 
arily form the btlk of the pack. Asa con- 
sequence of this and of increased labour 
costs, storage and handling charges not 
reflected in the earlier price adjustment, 
packers were authorized an additional 
6 per cent increase on all varieties of 
canned salmon. 


‘D. Dartry PRODUCTS 


Throughout 1946, dairy products pre- 
sented major price and supply problems. 
The demand for milk for all purposes 
continued extremely heavy, but total 
milk production for the year was some 
5 per cent below that of 1945. Sufficient 
milk was not available to meet all domes- 
tic and export demands for milk products. 
The price and subsidy structure, although 
changed during the year, placed emphasis 
on meeting the demand for fluid milk 
and to a lesser degree on producing 
cheese for export to the United Kingdom 
and concentrated milk products for essen- 
tial domestic and urgent export needs. 
Fluid milk supplies were well sustained, 
and export and essential domestic require- 
ments of concentrated milk products 
were met. The production of cheese fell 
off and exports were below specified 
requirements. The output of butter 
despite a price increase early in the year, 
was about 8 per cent lower than in 1945 
and rationing had to be continued. 

Several important steps were taken 
during the year toward removing subsidy 
payments from the price structure for 
dairy products. On June 1, 1946, the 
payment of the consumer milk subsidy 
which had been introduced in December, 
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1942, was discontinued. This emergency 
subsidy had made possible a reduction of 
two cents per quart in the retail price of 
milk and its removal entailed a similar 
increase. At the same time, control over 
the price and distribution of fluid milk 
was returned to the various provincial 
Milk Boards, though the regulations pro- 
hibiting the sale of whipping cream, 
restricting the butterfat content of cream 
to 18 per cent and limiting the quan- 
tity of cream which may be sold, were 
retained in order to conserve butterfat. 


Concurrent with these changes, it was 
announced that the subsidy to primary 
milk producers paid through the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, would be withdrawn 
on September 30, 1946. When this action 
was taken, milk prices were increased by 
the provincial Milk Boards in amounts 
varying between provinces and ranging 
from 114 to 3 cents per quart. Many of 
the increases were greater than the 
equivalent of subsidy which represented 
about 14% cents per quart. At the same 
time, the subsidy of 30 cents per hundred- 
weight of milk entering into the manu- - 
facture of concentrated milk products, 
which was also paid through the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, was removed, and the 
Board authorized correspondingly higher 
ceilings on evaporated milk, condensed 
milk and milk powder. 

Two. major subsidies remained in the 
sphere of dairy products, both being paid 
through the Department of Agriculture. 
The most important is that on butterfat 
entering into the production of creamery 
butter, at a rate of 10 cents per pound. 
Milk entering into the manufacture of 
cheddar cheese is also subsidized at a rate 
of 30 cents per hundredweight. 

The combination of a high level of de- 
mand for milk for other uses and a decline 
in the total milk flow, was reflected in a 
lower butter output. Total production in 
1946 was some 8 per cent below that of 
1945, though in the closing months of the 
year the percentage declines from the cor- 
responding months of 1945 were less 
marked. In the winter of 1945-46, it was 
necessary on two occasions to reduce the. 
consumer ration, and for a period of ten 
weeks it was at the low level of 4 ounces 
per person per week. To avert such a 
restrictive ration in the winter of 1946-47, 
ceiling prices for creamery butter were 
raised by 4 cents per pound in April, 
1946, as an incentive to greater produc- 


tion. Prices of dairy and whey butter 
were later raised 4 cents per pound in line 
with this increase. With the seasonal 
improvement in supply, the ration was 
increased in June to 6 ounces. In spite of 
the higher prices and the fact that the 
ration in force throughout the 1946 pro- 
ducing season was lower than a year 
earlier, it became apparent in December 
that stocks would be insufficient to main- 
tain the 6 ounce ration until the new 1947 
production season got under way. Asa 
result of consultations between Canada, 
the United Kingdom, Australia, and New 
Zealand, agreement was reached to allo- 
cate to Canada a quantity of butter up 
to 12,000,000 pounds, in order to avoid a 
break down inthe rationing system. 

The tight supply situation contributed 
certain abuses in the distribution of butter. 
Normally, a large amount of butter flows 
from Prairie creameries to wholesalers in 
Eastern Canada and British Columbia. 
However, a practice developed where 
Prairie wholesalers were buying up stocks 
more than sufficient for distribution in 
their own areas and selling such stocks to 
wholesalers in other provinces. Being 
obliged to buy this butter at the wholesale 
price, wholesalers outside the : Prairies 
were allowed no margin. To correct this 
situation, wholesalers in the Prairie Prov- 
inces were prohibited from increasing 
their sales to wholesalers in other prov- 
inces above the amount sold to these 
customers in the corresponding months 
of 1945. During the winter months some 
subsidy assistance was given in connection 
with the diversion of butter to areas of 
short supply. 

The total output of cheddar cheese was 
about 25 per cent lower than in 1945. 
Since priority was given to the export 
contract with the United Kingdom, there 
was a difficult problem in securing a fair 
distribution of domestic supplies. In 
August, 1946, the Board requisitioned for 
re-distribution all stocks held by proces- 
sors and dealers in excess of 75 per cent 
of their holdings at the same date in 1945, 
and required all persons holding more than 
5,000 pounds of cheddar cheese to report 
such stocks. As an aid in preventing 
- diversion of supplies from normal trade 
channels, the definitions in the pricing 
order for cheddar cheese were made more 
specific. Diversion continued, however, 
and the further step was taken of pro- 
hibiting wholesalers from selling without 


permission any cheddar cheese manu- 
factured in Quebec and Ontario after the 
12th of October. At the same time manu- 
facturers in these two provinces were re- 
quired to make weekly reports of the 
quantities of cheddar cheese produced, 
sold and held by them, while wholesalers 


and wholesale buyers were required to— 


give similar reports of their purchases, 
sales and stocks. 


E. (CEREALS AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Despite the rise in the guaranteed price 


of wheat to the farmer, the retail price 
structure for bread and flour was held 


unchanged during the year except for 


adjustments in bread prices of small 
bakers in Quebec and Eastern Ontario. 
The Canadian Wheat Board’s domestic 
selling price of wheat was maintained 
throughout 1946 at $1.25 per bushel 
(basis No. 1 Northern in store at Fort 
William), and a drawback continued to 
be paid to millers by the Treasury on the 
basis of the difference between that price 
and a price appropriate to the ceiling 
price of flour (77-3/8 cents per bushel). 
This drawback continued to be subject to 


limitation in relation to the profit position 


of the recipient. 

To conserve wheat for relief require- 
ments, the government in March reduced 
the amount of wheat available in Canada 
for milling by 10 per cent based on 1945 
purchases, and for distilling purposes, by 
50 per cent based on the amount used in 
1945. With the good wheat crops of 1946 
both in Canada and the United States, 
the restrictions on wheat for milling were 
removed in September. 

Price adjustments were authorized in 
1946 for several cereal products because of 
the termination or reduction of subsidies. 
In May, the subsidy on domestic corn to 
processors of corn products other than 
corn meal and flour was discontinued and 
manufacturers’ ceilings on such products 
as corn syrup, starch and cooking oil were 
increased proportionately. The resultant 
higher ceilings made possible a reduction 
of the subsidy on imported corn. 

Early in the year, processors of pot and 
pearl barley were authorized higher ceil- 
ings on bulk sales to wholesalers, resulting 
in an advance of about one cent per pound 
on bulk sales at retail. In mid-1945 the 
Board had cancelled the subsidy which 
rolled back processors’ prices to levels 
consistent with retail basic period prices, 
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but no increase had been permitted in 
existing ceilings since at that time pro- 
cessors were obtaining the benefit of the 
substantial premium on export sales. 
When processed barley exports were later 
placed under strict control, a. price ad- 
justment became necessary. 

Because of the severe shortage of sup- 
plies, rice has remained under interna- 
tional allocation. Canada’s share for the 
twelve months ending June, 1947, 
amounted to about half the allotment of 
the previous year. In these circumstances 
a system of priority distribution was main- 
tained to assist in meeting the claims of 
the Oriental population. At the end of 
October, 1946, the import subsidy on rice 
was cancelled and mill prices were raised 
in line with the higher external prices. 
‘As a result, consumer prices rose by 3 
to 5 cents per pound. 


F. FRreEsH FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


Domestic crops of fresh fruits and 
vegetables in 1946 were very satisfactory 
and the new crop supplies available to 
consumers and commercial users have been 
generally adequate. There were some 
new pricing developments during 1946, 
but the basic structure of ceiling prices 
was virtually unaltered. Strawberries, 
raspberries, parsnips and turnips and 
certain root vegetables when sold to 
. dehydrating plants or other processors, 
were removed altogether from price con- 
‘trol early in the year, and ceilings for a 
few commodities were adjusted slightly to 
secure better distribution. Then, early 
in 1947 in view of the satisfactory supply, 
price ceilings were removed from all fresh 
fruits and vegetables except apples. 

_ The 1946 potato harvest was a third 
greater than in the previous year and well 
above normal pre-war levels. As a result, 
prices for the new crop fell below ceilings 
in most areas. Supplies during the early 
part of the year, however, came out of the 
carry-over from the 1945 crop which was 
exceptionally small. Thus, until the new 
crop was marketed in volume, many areas 
were dependent on supplies from the 
United States. Some subsidy assistance 
was required on such imports but close 
control was maintained in order to confine 
imports to areas where domestic supplies 
were insufficient to meet the demand. 

Prior to decontrol in January, 1947, the 
price structure applicable to the 1946 
potato crop was the same as that for the 


previous year, except for the elimination 


of the maximum transportation allowance 


on new potatoes. Previously, prices of new 
potatoes were based on Harrow, Ontario, 
or Vancouver with an allowance for trans- 
portation costs to the distributing centres 
not to exceed 40 cents per hundredweight. 
Under this procedure it had been neces- 
sary to subsidize shipments to areas where 
transportation charges were higher than 
the limit set. The new method of pricing 
eliminated the maximum allowance and 
provided that the transportation charge 
should be limited to the rate from either 
Harrow or Vancouver whichever was the 
lower. In this way, transportation sub- 
sidies on potatoes were avoided with only 
minor consequences on the retail price 
structure. 

The 1946 domestic fruit crops were also 
plentiful and with few exceptions produc- 
tion much exceeded the below-average 
output of 1945. Slightly smaller crops 
of strawberries, raspberries and logan- 
berries, were harvested but the peach, 
pear and plum crops were respectively 
35, 47 and 40 per cent greater than in 
1945. Cherries were up 13 per cent, 
apricots up 91 per cent and apples, one 
of the largest crops on record, up 120 per 
cent. In this situation, pricing problems 
were greatly eased. Ceiling prices for the 
1946 crops of peaches, pears, plums and 
apricots were identical to those estab- 
lished on the 1945 crops, while slight 
changes were made in the orders governing 
prices of cherries, grapes and apples. At 
the time the question of the 1946 crops 
of strawberries and raspberries was being 
considered, there were prospects for a good 
harvest and ceilings on these two com- 
modities were suspended. Maximum 
growers’ prices for labrusca type grapes 
were this year increased 3 to 6 cents per 
six quart basquet, depending on the class . 
of buyer. The increase was permitted in 
order to cover the higher price of con- 
tainers approved earlier by the Board. 


Minor changes in the apple price struc- 
ture were designed to bring prices of 
eastern and western apples into a more 
normal relationship. The eastern apple 
crop in 1945 was very poor and to provide - 
some relief to growers, ceilings had been 
increased considerably above -1944 levels. 
With an excellent crop in prospect for 
1946, a readjustment of prices was desir- 
able. The price structure was revised 
through a combination of actual price 
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adjustments and changes in storage charge 


allowances. The basic adjustment was a 
5 cents per box increase in ceiling prices 
for western apples and a 5 cents per bushel 
decrease in ceiling prices for eastern 
apples. Together with the revised storage 
allowances, the ceilings on eastern varieties 
averaged below those of the previous year, 
but on western apples somewhat higher. 
Apples of the 1946 crop are the only fruit 
which still remains under price control. 


Several times during 1946 it was neces- 
sary to change the pricing procedure for 
oranges because of developments in the 
United States. Canadian ceilings had been 
based on the United States ceilings cur- 
rently in effect, plus allowances for trans- 
portation and normal trade margins. Be- 
tween November, 1945, and October, 
1946, however, the ceiling price for oranges 
in the United States was suspended three 
times, reimposed twice and _ increased 
once. On each cancellation of the OPA 
ceiling it was necessary to base maximum 
prices in Canada on the ceilings in effect 
just prior to the date of cancellation. On 
October 24, 1946, the OPA ceiling was 
removed for the last time. In view of the 
large California crop no appreciable rise 
in United States prices was expected and 
for that reason prices in Canada were 
again based on the United States ceiling 
in effect prior to the removal of controls. 
Finally, orange prices in Canada were 
returned to the free market early in 
January, 1947, — 


G. DRIED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


For some years, dried fruits have been 
subject to international allocation, 
Canada’s share being procured through 
bulk purchase arrangements by the Com- 
modity Prices Stabilization Corporation. 
On the resale of these imported fruits, 
particularly California raisins and prunes, 
the Corporation has taken substantial 
trading losses in order to maintain prices 
at or near basic period levels. In the 
1946-47 marketing year, however, dried 
fruits were released from international 
allocation, and procurement of all dried 
fruits with the exception of raisins, cur- 
rants and prunes has been returned to 
regular trade channels. In the case of 
dates, standard ceilings were established 
on sales by importers, while for other 
dried fruits ceiling prices were stated in 
terms of landed costs plus a specified 


mark-up. Wholesale and retail mark-ups 
remained the same as those in effect when 
these items were bulk purchased. 

The Corporation continued to arrange 
for the importation of currants, raisins and 
prunes in order to ensure minimum Cana- 
dian requirements for sale at controlled 
prices. By means of a moderate price 
increase, the trading loss on raisins and 
prunes of the 1945-46 crop was materially 
reduced, though it still remained substan- 
tial. Instead of permitting an increase in 
trading losses when the price of prunes in 
the uncontrolled United States market 
rose in the fall of 1946, the price advance, 
amounting to about 5 cents per pound at 
retail was passed on to Canadian con- 
sumers. The same policy was followed in 
the case of raisins when world prices for 
the 1946-47 crop increased and this also 
resulted in a rise of about 5 cents at the 
retail level. 

A price increase was also required on 
dried beans. In June, the subsidy of 75 
cents per bushel paid through the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to producers of white 
and yellow eye beans was discontinued 
and appropriate price adjustments were 
authorized. At the same time, uniform 
prices for domestic and imported Coloun ee 
beans were established. 


H. CANNED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


As a result of the excellent crops, the 
1946 pack of canned fruits and vegetables 
reached an all-time record. The principal 
price and supply developments during the 
year were the elimination of most dis- 
tribution controls, the removal of canned 
fruits from rationing and the elimination 
of subsidy from the canned goods price 
structure. Early in 1947 a number of 
canned goods were suspended from price 
control. 

For several years, canned fruits and 
vegetables had been subject to distribu- 
tion controls designed to ensure supplies 
for the armed services, the Red Cross, 
ship’s stores, and other preterred users 
such as logging camps and_ hospitals. 
Plentiful supplies of canned goods from 
the 1946 packs made it possible to remove 
these distribution controls in all cases ex- 
cept canned tomatoes and tomato juice, 
where some distribution control was still 
needed in order to meet export arrange- 
ments with the United Kingdom and to 
provide for other essential needs. Thus, 
the larger canners of tomatoes and tomato 


juice were required to retain 15 per cent 
of their packs for priority distribution, but 
after November 30 any part of this 
retained amount which still remained 
could be sold without direction. The 
favourable pack of canned fruit also per- 
mitted the removal of canned fruit from 
the consumer ration in December. 


An important change in the price struc- 
ture for canned fruits and vegetables 
occurred in 1946 as a result of the removal 
of the Department of Agriculture sub- 
sidies to growers of tomatoes, peas, green 
and wax beans, corn and carrots for use 
in commercial canning. The new price 
schedules had also to make allowance for 
the cancellation of additional subsidies 
paid through the Commodity Prices 
Stabilization Corporation to processors 
‘of fruits and vegetables, including the 
tree fruit subsidy paid to growers through 
the processors. The extent of the result- 
ing price increase to the consumer varied 
with the commodity but the range was 
from one cent per 20-ounce can of 
peas to 5 to 7 cents on canned pears. 
As a result of these higher ceilings, an 
unusually large differential existed bet- 
ween prices of the commercial packs and 
those of small home canners who sell 
locally. In view of this, and of numerous 
requests for relief received from home 
canners of vegetables, upward adjust- 
ments in their maximum prices were made 
as well. 

The decontrol measures taken in Janu- 
ary, 1947, removed ceilings from a num- 
ber of canned fruits and vegetables, and 
narrowed the range of price control in 
this field to the larger staple items, such 
as canned tomatoes, peas, beans, corn, 
peaches, pears and plums. 

Measures were again taken during the 
1945-46 season to augment the supply 
of imported grapefruit juice, an important 
source of vitamin ‘‘C’’.” The Commodity 
Prices Stabilization Corporation arranged 
for the purchase of some 700,000 cases 
which were distributed in Canada at 
prices which involved considerable cost to 
the government. In the fall, the price of 
grapefruit juice in the United States de- 
clined and the trade was then able to 
import this commodity for sale under the 
Canadian ceiling without subsidy assist- 
ance. In January, 1947, prices of all fruit 
and vegetable juices were decontrolled. 
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but still below any earlier year. 


if 


World supplies of sugar remained short 
during 1946, requiring the continuance of 
rationing in Canada. International allo- 
actions were continued and Canada’s im- 
ported supplies were again bulk purchased 
under contract with the British Ministry 
of Food. . 

The overall per capita allotment of 
sugar in Canada in 1946 was somewhat 
larger than the restricted supply in 1945 
During 
the latter part of the year supplies im- 
proved and the consumer ration and 
quotas of other users were increased. For 
quota users this was the second increase: 
during 1946, since quotas had been raised 
by 10 per cent in the second quarter. The 
new ration permitted consumers 3 extra 
pounds per person during the last four 
months of 1946 while industrial quotas for 
the fourth quarter were raised to the 
following percentages of their 1941 usage; 
soft drink and candy manufacturers, 70 
per cent; biscuit and cereal manufacturers, 
75 per cent; bakers, 80 per cent. 

There were no changes in the price 
ceilings for sugar but a payment of 6034 
cents per 100 pounds of sugar was made 
to the producers of sugar beets.* The price 
of Barbados molasses was advanced on 
the partial elimination of subsidy and the 
price of honey was increased about one 
cent per pound. 


SUGAR 


J. Ots AND Fats 


The world-wide shortage of oils and fats 
remained acute during the year. Total 
world production available for consump- 
tion during 1946 was estimated to be 80 
per cent of normal pre-war output, while 
the quantities entering international trade 
were only about one-half the pre-war 
volume. International allocation of oils 
and fats was, therefore, continued through- 
out 1946, though subject to considerable 
strain since some of the major suppliers 
and buyers were disposed to make their 
own arrangements. 

Canada had great difficulty in obtaining 
her allocation of vegetable oil from the 
Argentine, but the sharp reduction in the 
domestic production of lard and pilchard > 
oil, together with the increased demands 
for both edible and industrial oils, made 

*On February 7, 1947 an increase in this payment: te 


$1.25 per 100 pounds was announced for sugar produced _ 
from the 1947 beet crop. 


procurement absolutely necessary despite 
extremely high prices. 

With the exception of moderate in- 
creases in the prices of lard, herring and 
pilchard oil, the ceilings on domestically 
produced oils and fats were held through- 

out the year. Prices of consumer goods in 

this field were, with the exception of pea- 
nut butter, maintained at basic period 
levels throughout 1946. This involved 
the continuation of subsides on materials 
used in the manufacture of soap and 
shortening. On February 1, 1947), how- 
ever, the subsidies payable on the domes- 
tic constituents of these products were 
virtually eliminated while the large sub- 
sidies on imported vegetable oils were 
reduced though not removed. Appro- 
priate upward adjustments were author- 
ized in the prices of soap, shortening, 
salad and cooking oils. The increase in 
the price of shortening combined with the 
earlier increase in the price of lard neces- 
Sitated a...10.per \cent adyance in. the 
prices of biscuits and bakery products 
(excluding bread). Basic period ceilings 
on peanut butter were also held until 
December, 1946, when low cost supplies 
of overseas peanuts ceased and the price 
was adjusted upwards to reflect the much 
higher cost of American peanuts. In 
January, 1947, this commodity was re- 
leased from price control. 


K. BEVERAGES 


Canada’s requirements of tea and 
coffee continued to be bulk purchased by 
the Commodity Prices Stabilization Cor- 
poration throughout 1946. At the 
beginning of 1947, however, important 
steps were taken towards decontrol in 
both the price and procurements fields. 
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On the one hand, world coffee prices 


had risen sharply during the year with 
a consequent increase in trading losses. 
On the other hand, the international 
joint. purchasing scheme under which 
prices and supplies of tea had been con- 
trolled since September, 1942, came to 
an end with the announcement by the 
Indian and Ceylon Governments that 
tea sales by public auction would be 
resumed on January 1, 1947. The opening 
auctions have shown sharp increases in 
prices. While the Corporation’s tea pur- 
chases during the latter part of 1946 had ~ 
not involved trading losses, purchases on 
the open market could not now be made 
for sale at ceiling prices. 

It was, therefore, decided effective 
January 1, 1947, to restore tea and 
coffee prices to the levels prevailing 
before the introduction of the consumer 
subsidy in December, 1942. At that time, 
in an effort to reduce growing pressure on 
the cost of living, retail tea and coffee 
prices had been reduced by 10 cents per 
pound and 4 cents per pound, respectively. 
An offsetting subsidy was paid on trade 
stocks, and the reduced prices had been 
maintained up to the end of 1946, 
through the sale of bulk-purchased coffee 
and tea at prices which, when necessary, 
involved a trading loss. Even with prices 
restored to the old higher levels, the loss 
on bulk purchased coffee is still conside- 
rable. 

Shortly after the announcement of the 
January 1, 1947, price increases, the Cor- 
poration advised the tea and coffee trade 
that no further bulk purchases would be 
undertaken when current contracts were 
completed. Requirements beyond the six 
to nine month’s stock on hand or con- 
tracted for will, therefore, have to be 
secured through normal trade channels. 


IV—FARM EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


The demand for farm machinery, feeds 
and other agricultural supplies in 1946, as 
in the previous year, was generally greater 
than the available supply. Production of 
farm machinery was higher than in 1945, 
in spite of the shortage of steel. The over- 
all supplies of feedstuffs were scarcely 
sufficient in 1946 and supplies and varieties 
are expected to be very limited by the 
spring of 1947. By the end of 1946 the 
total supply of oats and barley was no 
greater than in the previous year; the 


output of processed feeds had increased 
but protein feeds were short. 

During the year, an increase was 
authorized in the ceiling prices of 
Canadian-made farm machinery, and ris- 
ing prices in the United States led to some 
advances in the cost of imported farm 
machinery despite the return of the ex-. 
change rate to par with the U.S. dollar. 
There were no significant changes in the 
structure of feed prices and the relatively 
low level of feeding costs continued to 
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depend upon the supplementary equal- 
ization payments made to western pro- 
ducers by the Canadian Wheat Board on 
barley and oats, and on feed wheat sub- 
sidies and feed grain transportation sub- 
sidies paid by the Department of Agri- 
culture. In the case of farm supplies, the 
subsidies paid through the Board on 
fertilizers and wooden containers were 
discontinued and superseded by price 
increases but the major subsidy on binder- 
twine remained in effect. 


A. FARM MACHINERY 


The demand for farm machinery in 
Canada during 1946 was supported by 
well sustained farm income and by the 
substantial backlog of requirements which 
had accumulated during the war years. 
_ Moreover, with farm labour still scarce 

and farm wages relatively high, there was 

a strong incentive to use labour-saving 
» machinery. 
- Consequently, although the actual pro- 
duction of farm machinery in 1945-46 
exceeded the production of 1944-45 by 
20 per cent, farm requirements could 
not be fully met. As in previous years, 
steps were taken -to ensure that the farm 
implement industry would receive suff- 
cient materials to complete a_ specified 
minimum volume of production. These 
arrangements are being continued into 
1947 when it is hoped that, despite the 
continuing shortages of the necessary 
types of steel, production will be as high 
as in 1945-46. The practice of setting 
aside a certain amount of farm equipment 
for distribution under the Veterans’ Land 
Act has been continued. In 1945-46 
almost 18,000 tons of farm machinery was 
allocated to this purpose, and it is expected 
that 31,000 tons will be required in 
1946-47. 

While Canada is a heavy importer of 
certain types of farm machinery, she is a 
large producer of other types and tra- 
ditionally exports a _ substantial per- 
centage of her production of farm equip- 
ment. Export demands during 1946 far 
exceeded the available supply. From 
time to time special allocations:have been 
made to provide equipment for the 
liberated areas and for U.N.R.R.A. to 
assist in the rehabilitation of agriculture 
in war-stricken countries. The contracts 
under these provisions were completed 
during 1946. Commercial export demand 
remains very large, but until the shortage 
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of steel has been overcome it will be neces- 
sary to continue restriction of such 
exports. 

In April, 1946, the maximum retail 
prices of Canadian-made farm machinery 
and parts were increased by 12% per cent. 
Except for a very few minor price adjust- 
ments on selected machines for individual 
companies, this was the first price increase 
in farm machinery since the basic period. 
Authority to raise prices was granted 
because, with the changeover from war to 
peace-time production, manufacturers no 
longer appeared to be in a _ position to 
absorb the full wartime increase in costs ~ 
of production. Moreover, some costs 
had recently increased because of the 
authorized advance ‘in the price of steel 
and castings and because of the rising 
costs of component parts imported from 
the United States. The price adjustment 
was iimited to the smallest practicable 
amount and was based on the best obtain- 
able information on the current and pros- 
pective operating results of the companies 
concerned. The fact that export prices 
were substantially higher than domestic 
prices was a significant factor in limiting 
the advance required in the domestic 
ceiling. 

In the case of imported farm machinery, 
there had been a general price reduction 
in 1944, following the removal of customs. 
duties and the War Exchange Tax. Late 
in 1945 the Board permitted prices of 
imported machinery to rise to the extent 
of the increase approved by the Office of 
Price Administration in the United States. 
As events transpired, the resultant higher 
prices did not exceed the 1941 basic 
period prices. In May, 1946, the Office 
of Price Administration authorized a 
general increase in maximum prices for 
all farm machinery and, in addition, 
authorized specific increases in the prices 
of some individual items. In order to 
limit price advances in Canada, importers 
were only allowed to pass on the dollar 
increase in landed costs. A few months 
later the Board required importers to re- 
duce prices to the full extent of the saving 
resulting from the removal of the exchange 
premium on United States currency. 
Thus, the removal of the exchange pre- 
mium and the earlier removal of customs 
duties and the War Exchange Tax have 
been important offsets to the material 
price increases which have occurred in the 
United States and the Canadian prices of. 
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- imported farm machinery have in most 
- cases not risen above 1941 levels. 


B. FEEDS 


The total supply of feeds for the 1946-47 
crop year is about the same as in 1945-46, 
when supplies were scarcely sufficient to 
meet requirements. . The oats and barley 
crop in 1946 were slightly larger than the 
1945 crops but, since the carryover was 
smaller, the total supply of these grains 
showed no improvement. While exports 
of barley and oats have remained subject 
to permit, somewhat larger quantities 
have been exported from the current crop 
than a year earlier. Limited quantities of 
low-grade and frosted wheat in the Prairie 
Provinces are, however, available for 
feeding purposes. Hay production was 
much lower in 1946 than in 1945. How- 
ever, some stocks had been retained from 
the previous year and the total supply 
may be adequate. 

The output of-millfeeds, a major by- 
product of flour milling, rose 10 per cent 
in 1946 and Canadian supplies are being 
protected by a tight control over exports. 
As in the preceding season, the supply 
of high protein feeds for 1946-47 will 
probably be short of requirements. Va- 
rious types of protein meal, a by-product 
of the crushing of peanuts, soybeans and 
copra (which were bulk purchased or im- 
ported under subsidy as part of the fats 
and oils program) have helped to sustain 
the supply of vegetable proteins, but the 
quantity of animal protein feeds is still 
seriously inadequate, more especially be- 
cause of the failure of the pilchard catch 
on thePacific Coast. _ 

The main function of the Board in 
respect to feedstuffs is the maintenance of 
price ceilings—responsibility for matters 
concerning supply and distribution and the 
important related subsidies rests largely 
with the Department of Agriculture. 
During 1946 there were no changes in the 
retail price ceilings for feeds, except in the 
case of mixed feeds containing fishmeal 
where a small price increase was author- 
ized. Feed manufacturers absorbed part 
of a substantial increase in the ceiling 
price of fishmeal and even this increase 
was minimized by the payment of a sub- 
sidy to the producers of fishmeal whose 
costs had risen sharply. Ceiling prices of 
dogfish liver oil and mudshark liver oil 
were also increased but these advances 
were absorbed by the feed manufacturers. 


C. CONTAINERS 


Regulations governing the use of metal 
containers had been relaxed considerably 
in December, 1945, by the removal of 
limitations on the quantities of containers 
that could be used for packing authorized 
products. Restrictions on the sizes of 
cans and the products which might be 
packed were continued into 1946 and in 
February these restrictions were tightened 
as a result of the steel strike in the United 
States. Two-thirds of Canada’s supply of 
tinplate and blackplate comes from the 
United States. At the time of the steel 
strike in the United States the Civilian 
Production Administration issued strict 
directions covering the acquisition and 
use of tinplate, blackplate and containers, 
and including the imposition of tight ex- 
port control. In order to obtain the neces- 
sary supplies of plate, the Board found it 
necessary to adopt parallel controls over 
the use of tin containers in Canada. The 
regulations in question confined the use 
of tinplate and terneplate to the manu- 
facture of containers for packing certain 
essential foods, such as fruits, vegetables, 
meat and fish and special products, such 
as medicinals and dangerous chemicals. 
In addition, the manufacturers of tin mill 
products were required to give priority to 
orders for materials to be used in making 
cans for perishable or seasonable foods, 
drugs, medicinals and the like. These 
measures had the effect of promoting an 
adequate supply of cans despite the 
limited amount of metal available. With 
the easing of the steel situation in April, 
1946, the regulations were relaxed some- 
what by the extension of the list of prod- 
ucts which could be packed in metal con- 
tainers, though limitations were placed 
on the quantity of containers which could 
be used in packing certain of these addi- . 
tional products. 


Notwithstanding labour disputes and a 
shortage of lumber, the production of 
wooden containers greatly increased dur- 
ing 1946. However, the increased acreage 
devoted to fruits and vegetables and 
bumper crops, together with the con- 
tinued heavy requirements for tood con- » 
tainers for overseas shipments, caused a 
general shortage of wooden containers in 
1946. To ensuré an adequate supply of 
six- and eleven-quart baskets, the Board 
arranged for the bulk purchase of some 
four million basket bottoms to’ be sup- 
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plied to manufacturers of fruit and 
vegetable containers in the Niagara Pen- 
insula at prices appropriate to the ceiling 
for finished containers. 

During the year there were a number 
of individual and, in some cases, regional 
price increases to compensate for in- 
creased material and labour costs. In 
July the prices of fruit and vegetable con- 
tainers made in Ontario and Quebec were 
raised, and in September the Board 
authorized regional increases in the price 
of boxes and shooks manufactured in 
British Columbia, Ontario and Quebec. 
The butter box subsidy was cancelled 
effective April 30, 1946. By the end of 
1946 no domestic subsidies remained in 
the woodenware field. 


D. OTHER FARM SUPPLIES 


Although a few fertilizer materials, 
notably potash, were still short during 
1946, the general regulation controlling 
the zoning and distribution of fertilizers, 
was revoked. By means of subsidy pay- 
ments, combined with the bulk purchasing 
of essential materials, the Board had held 
fertilizer prices to their 1942 levels 
throughout the war and until the middle 
of 1946. Indeed, the price structure 
throughout this period was actually below 
the general level of prices prevailing during 
the basic period in 1941. On August 1, 
1946, subsidy payments were eliminated 
and prices were restored to approximately 
the price levels existing in the basic 
period. Due to the unusually high cost of 
materials shipped into the Maritimes, 
manufacturers in that region continue to 
receive some subsidy payments made 
through the Department of Agriculture. 
As a result the traditional price relation- 
ships between that area and Ontario and 
Quebec are being maintained. Ceiling 
prices on pesticides other than gopher 
poison were suspended in January, 1947. 

During the summer an acute shortage 
of tobacco kilns threatened the tobacco 
crop. Normally, hot rolled sheets are 
galvanized for use in the manufacture of 
kilns. Since only cold rolled sheets (a more 
expensive product) were available at this 
period, a price adjustment was authorized 
on a limited production of kilns to enable 
the manufacturers to recover the in- 
creased costs involved in sukstituting cold 
rolled sheets. 
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While hard fibre supplies needed for the 
manufacture of bindertwine and rope were 
barely sufficient to cover requirements in 
1946, the supply was greatly improved as 
compared with the war years. Whereas in 
1945 manufacturers had had to rely on 
mexican sisal (which is relatively expensive 
and of comparatively poor quality) they 
were able in 1946 to revert to the use of 
African sisal in producing bindertwine. 
Manila fibre for rope manufacture was 
beginning to come forward in very small 
quantities and some modification, but not 
removal, of controls on the domestic use 
of rope and twine was possible. 


Up until the end of 1945 Canada had 
obtained her share of hard fibres supplied 
through the United States Defence Sup- 
plies Corporation. Although this pro- 
cedure was discontinued by the United 
States at the beginning of 1946 no relaxa- 
tion had taken place in the control of sup- 
plies in the sisal-producing areas. Inter- 
governmental negotiations, therefore, con- 
tinued to be necessary and the Com- 
modity Prices Stabilization Corporation 
was able to make bulk purchases of 
African sisal for Canadian requirements 
direct from the British Ministry of Sup- 
ply. Some of the quantity so obtained 
was exchanged with the United States for 
small amounts of manila, Haitian sisal and 
Central American abaca fibre. 


In the pricing field the assistance for- 
merly given to the manufacturers of rope 
to enable them to meet higher fibre costs’ 
was discontinued in August, 1946, on the 
understanding that individual price in- 
creases would be granted where financial 
need could be demonstrated; a 7 cents per 
pound increase in the selling price of 
manila rope generally was allowed at the 
end of the year. On January 10, 1947, all 
hard fibre products except bindertwine 
were released from the price ceiling. ‘ 

With respect to bindertwine, basic 
period price ceiling remained in force 
throughout the year and subsidies cur- 
rently paid on sisal, when used for that 
purpose, were continued. The reversion 
to African sisal at first involved some 
saving in subsidy but, effective June 1, 
1946, the cost'of this material increased 
substantially. The cost of this subsidy is 
currently estimated at from 6 to 8 cents 
per pound. 
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V—TEXTILES 


Total textile supplies in Canada, domes- 
tic and imported, were somewhat larger 
in 1946 than in 1945, but were insufficient 
to meet all demands. Shortages persisted 
in a fairly wide range of important items 
such as men’s suits and shirts, flannelette, 
children’s wear, lining and lingerie fabrics, 
women’s hosiery and many types of under- 
wear though in a number of these cases 
the position was improving as the year 
drew to a close. 

The continued inadequacy of textile 
supplies in Canada was in large part a 
reflection of external conditions. De- 
pendent on imports from United States 
and the United Kingdom for a substantial 
portion of her yarns and fabrics Canada 
experienced considerable difficulty in ob- 
taining sufficient supplies to meet her 
minimum requirements. Though textile 
production in the United States was 
slightly larger than in 1945, it was 
restricted by industrial disputes and 
shortages of labour. Moreover, domestic 
demand in the United States was extreme- 
ly heavy with the result that supplies 
available for export were limited, and the 
competition for those limited supplies at 
a time of acute world-wide shortage was 
most severe. The United Kingdom was 
also faced with enormous and urgent ex- 
port demands at the same time.that her 
domestic demand was severely restricted 
by rationing. With a production not yet 
recovered to the pre-war level, supplies 
were seriously inadequate and exports 
remained carefully restricted and con- 
trolled. 

As in the preceding year, continuous 
efforts were made to sustain and increase 
domestic production. While these efforts 
met with some success, production was 
impeded by industrial disputes which 
closed down important mills for some 
months and by difficulties in procuring 
necessary imported yarns. Output of 
cotton fabrics was slightly below the pre- 
vious year’s level. Production of woolens 
and worsteds was substantially larger than 
in 1945 and that of rayon fabrics was 
slightly higher. 

In view of continuing shortages of 
fabrics and yarns, a number of the pro- 
duction directives which had been in- 
stituted in 1945 and earlier were con- 
tinued throughout 1946. It was possible, 
however, to dispense with some of the 


directive programs and generally the 
system of control became more flexible 
and less formal. Formal allocations and 
priorities were in most cases superseded 
by informal arrangements which were 
nevertheless reasonably effective. The 
Board’s policy of equitable distribution, 
which late in 1945 had been amended to 
permit suppliers of textiles and clothing 
freedom in disposing of 20 per cent of 
current supplies, provided greater flex- 
ibility in distribution making it possible 
for new entrants, many of them ex- 
servicemen, to locate sources of supply. 
At the same time, the requirement that 
80 per cent of current supplies were still 
to be distributed ratably among estab- 
lished customers helped to assure a 
reasonable balance of production and a 
fair geographical distribution. Strict 
supervision of textile exports had to be 
continued and export programs, which 
were drawn up in collaboration with the 
Department of Trade and Commerce, 
permitted only token exports of items 
where domestic shortages were acute. An 
attempt was made, however, to provide 
for established markets dependent on 
Canada, such as Newfoundland and some 
of the British West Indies, and some 
increase was permitted in relief shipments. 


There were’ a number of significant 
price adjustments during the year and 
more important ones were in process early 
in 1947. Some subsidies on imported 
materials were withdrawn and others 
were reduced with resulting price increases 
in the fabrics and yarns concerned. In 
some cases, notably cotton, this involved 
price adjustments all the way down the 
line to the finished goods in the retail 
store. Beyond the manufacturing level the 
increases were controlled and limited by 
the establishment of a system of standard. 
maximum mark-ups. In addition to the 
consequences of subsidy reduction, labour 
costs increased in some branches of the 
textile industry to a point where further 
price adjustments for some garments 
were necessary. Early in 1947, all remain- 
ing subsidies on woollens and worsteds 
were removed and those on cotton were 
sharply reduced. This step involves sub- 
stantial increases for most yarns and 
fabrics and for most clothing and other 
textile goods. However, this process of 
readjustment to a price level related to 
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actual material costs remains a controlled 
one. Few textile items of importance were 
removed from price control in the general 
step taken toward decontrol early in 1947. 
Carpets and linoleum were main items 
released and there were few others of 
significance. 


A. Woot YARNS AND FABRICS 


The supply of woollen and worsted 
yarns and fabrics available for civilian use 
increased substantially in 1946. The 
improvement was the result of a sharp 
reduction in military and relief require- 
ments, an increase in domestic production 
and in the case of fabrics, substantially 
higher imports. Domestic production of 
worsteds was threatened by a shortage of 
tops and yarns from the United Kingdom 
and Australia. To secure additional sup- 
plies, tops were permitted to enter duty 
free from non-Empire countries for a 
limited period of time and supplies came 
in from the United States, Argentina, and 
Belgium. By the third quarter of the 
year worsted tops production in the United 
Kingdom was in excess of spinning 
capacity and it is anticipated that addi- 
tional supplies of tops will become avail- 
able from that source in a few months. 

Because of the improved outlook in 
regard to supplies of woollen and worsted 
fabrics, the formal and comprehensive 
system of production directives was modi- 
fied at the beginning of 1946. Instead of 
directing the production of all woollen 
and worsted fabrics, the Wool Admin- 
istration of the Board was charged with 
the responsibility of directing an increase 
in the production of any fabric that fell 
short of the quantity needed by garment 
manufacturers to produce the quotas 
specified in the directives to them. By 
‘the end of the year supplies of woollen 
and worsted fabrics were sufficient to 
warrant the abandonment of the direc- 
tives to manufacturers of woollen gar- 
ments except for underwear and hosiery. 

For the first few months of 1946 the 
Canadian Wool Board, following its. war- 
time practice, took up part of the Cana- 
dian allocation of woollen and worsted 
fabrics and yarns from the United King- 
dom. For the rest of the year, at the 
suggestion of the United Kingdom author- 
ities, the whole of the. fabric and yarn 
allocations was made directly available to 
Canadian importers. The Wool Board 
continued to buy the special allocation of 


fabrics granted to cover the needs of the 
Canadian suit priority plan for ex- 
servicemen. At the end of 1946, although 
deliveries of these fabrics were not com- 
plete, the Wool Board was wound up and 
its remaining activities transferred to the 
Commodity Prices Stabilization Corpor- 
ation. 


B. Rayon YARNS AND FABRICS 


Supplies of rayon fabrics for use in. 
garments increased in 1946 but not 
enough to meet the full demand. The 
total supply was much greater than that 
of pre-war years, but shortages of some 
fabrics, chiefly for lingerie and linings, 
were still quite serious at the end of the 
year. 

Insufficient output of fabrics, reflected 
the difficulties of securing needed imports 
of yarn and staple fibre as well as pro- 
longed industrial disputes in plants sup- 
plying essential chemicals and in an im- 
portant rayon fabric mill. The cancella- 
tion by the United States of the system 
of allocating yarns late in 1945 under 
which the Commodity Prices Stabilization 
Corporation had been  bulk-purchasing 
substantial quantities of filament yarns 
made it impossible to increase the volume 
of imports in 1946. Thus, even though 
additional quantities of such yarns had 
been diverted toward fabric production 
when nylon became available for hosiery, 
output of filament yarn fabrics such as 
those used for linings and lingerie re- 
mained inadequate and handicapped gar- 
ment manufacturers throughout the year. 
Some relief in the shortage of fibre was 
obtained by purchases of cut staple fibre 
from Continental Europe. These pur- 
chases permitted an increase in the pro- 
duction of spun rayon fabrics mainly used 
in the manufacture of women’s dresses. 

In view of the supply position at the 
beginning of 1946, it was considered ad- 
visable to continue the formal direction 
of the production and distribution of rayon 
fabrics. Under this directive program the 
primary rayon mills were required to 
supply clothing manufacturers, who were 
in turn under directives, with enough 
fabrics to produce their quotas. Later in 
the year, the system of directives to the 
mills was made less precise and _ less 
formal. For 1947 the mills have been 
advised to continue the pattern of pro- 
duction and distribution of the past year. 


C. CoTron YARNS AND FABRICS 


The total supply of cotton fabrics was 
slightly lower in 1946 than in the pre- 
ceding year but owing to the virtual elim- 
ination of military needs, the available 
civilian supply increased by about 7 per 
cent. Domestic production of broadwoven 
fabrics was down about 3 per cent and 
imports were only slightly higher than the 
previous year’s restricted levels. Produc- 
tion in Canada increased in the early part 
of the year, but during the summer labour 
disputes tied up about 35 per cent of 
fabric production and 20 per cent of yarns 
normally produced for sale to other manu- 
facturers. These stoppages produced 
serious shortages in some lines, including 
flannelettes, bag cloths and work clothing 
fabrics. 

Uncertainties at home were accentuated 
by uncertainties abroad. Supplies of 
fabrics from the United States, which 
since 1943 had accounted for about 40 per 
cent of the total supply for use in Canada, 
were only slightly larger than the re- 
stricted shipments of 1945 and imports 
from the United Kingdom, the main pre- 
war source of supply, were even smaller 
than in 1945. Imports of yarn from both 
countries were little larger than in 1945, 
though there was a material improvement 
in the latter part of the year. 


Supplies from the United States were 
dependent in part upon the course of the 
U. S. Government controls over prices, 
allocations, and exports. During the 
early part of the year, the U.S. authorities 
responsible for allocations of cotton yarns 
and fabrics were not able to implement 
fully their allocation to Canada, partly 
because U.S. exporters doubted that the 
Canadian market would be a permanent 
one for their products and partly because 
they were permitted to charge higher 
prices when exporting to other countries. 
In September, 1946, after lengthy repre- 
sentations through the U.S. Government 
authorities the price situation was par- 
tially rectified, but by that time the whole 
price control program in the United States 
was so uncertain that supplies were diffi- 
cult to obtain. When price controls there 
were finally abandoned it became possible 
to place orders fairly freely, though at 
substantially increased prices, but de- 
liveries were slow and some goods which 
should, according to allocations, have 
been available to Canada six or nine 
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months ago have not yet arrived. Shortly 
before the end of 1946 the U.S. authorities 
announced the end of their system of 
export allocations and priorities. 

During the year, there was some indica- 
tion that supplies from the United King- 
dom might increase though this prospect 
was again postponed by developments at 
the end of 1946. The Canadian allocation of 
fabrics was increased slightly from the 
extremely low level to which it had been 
cut in the face of shipping difficulties in 
1943, and the U.K. authorities established 
a ‘free pool’ out of their gradually in- 
creasing production from which Canadian 
importers like those from other countries 
were permitted, subject to certain restric- 
tions, to take what they could. These 
developments did not begin to restore the 
fabric supplies available from Britain to 
anything like their pre-war level, but they 
did offer some hope to importers who, 
since 1943, had been largely or entirely 
cut off from their normal sources of supply 
in Lancashire. However, this improving 
prospect was again altered at the end of 
the year when the U.K. authorities an- 
nounced that their severe clothes ration 
would be relaxed and that exports would 
have to be reduced drastically. 

In the face of such difficulties and un- 
certainties, the Board continued the war- 
time practice of making special purchases 
in the United States on government 
account where necessary to ease particu- 
larly serious shortages or to take advan- 
tage of offerings not normally available 
to the Canadian trade. For example, 
among the cotton goods purchased by the 
Commodity Prices Stabilization Corpora- 
tion during the year were a quantity of 
cotton thread badly needed to meet a 
serious shortage early in the summer and a 
considerable yardage of knitted fabrics 
suitable for children’s underwear. A 
substantial quantity of fabrics suitable 


for shirts children’s wear was als 
for shirts and children’ a lso 


secured for early 1947 requirements. 


D. GARMENTS 


In view of the persisting shortages of 
fabrics and yarns, it was necessary to 
continue in modified form the existing 
directive program for essential garments 
during 1946. New directives were issued 
covering the production of men’s suits 
and shirts, work clothing of both cotton 
and wool, children’s garments of many 
kinds, women’s lingerie and certain types 
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of dresses, and a whole range of knit goods 
for men, women and children including 
outerwear, underwear and hosiery. The 
directive covering men’s coats was 
dropped for the first half of the year, but 
was re-introduced in the summer when 
the heavy production season began. 

In 1945, when the majority of them 
were introduced, the directives to clothing 
manufacturers were supported by a sys- 
tem of “fabric purchase authorizations’’. 
in the case of woollen and worsted fabrics. 
These entitled manufacturers to the 
fabrics required in the garments they were 
directed to produce. However, by 1946 
the fabrics were apparently flowing in 
adequate quantities into the desired chan- 
nels, and this system was dropped and 
fabric manufacturers were advised or 
directed to look after the needs of the 
clothing manufacturers working under 
garment directives. 


Under these modified controls the out- 
put of garments under directive, though 
retarded at times by the effects of indus- 
trial disputes and of shortages of materials, 
showed some improvement during the 
year. In the case of woollen garments 
production in most instances substantially 
exceeded the directive quotas. Shortages 
of cotton fabrics, however, impeded the 
production of some cotton garments, such 
as shirts and children’s wear. Despite the 
difficulties in connection with supplies of 
some rayon fabrics, the directives cover- 
ing rayon garments were reasonably 
successful. 

By the end of 1946 the supplies of cer- 
tain fabrics, particularly woollens and 
rayons, had improved to the point where 
the related garment directives could be 
terminated. Accordingly, manufacturers 
of these garments were simply advised, 
for 1947, to continue their previous pat- 
tern of production and distribution. For- 
mal directives were also discontinued in 
the case of manufacturers of garments, 
such as shirts and children’s wear, using 
woven cotton fabrics; but here the reason 
for the change was not the assurance of 
future fabric supplies, but rather the 
complete lack of assurance, having regard 
to the ending of U. S. allocations and 
adverse developments in the United 
Kingdom. The only directives continuing 
into 1947 in their original form are those 
covering knitted underwear and hosiery. 

The rapid rate of demobilization in 
1945 and the first part of 1946, resulted 


in acute shortages of men’s clothing. The 


special priority system, under which each © 


serviceman when discharged was provided 
with a certificate entitling him to priority 
in the purchase of a suit, was continued 
through 1946. In July, demobilization 
was tapering off and the regulations re- 
quiring manufacturers to set aside 35 per 
cent of their production for delivery 
against priority certificates were rescinded: 
The issue of priority suit purchase cer- 


tificates was continued until October 30, | 


1946, and retailers and merchant tailors 
were required to honour the certificates 
up to the end of the year. By the 1st of 
December, 537,000 suits had been pro- 
vided under this system. It successfully 
filled an extraordinary demand for suits. 
Moreover, many retailers gave informal 
priority on coats, shirts and socks to 
certificate holders. 

Arrangements were also made to secure 
the maximum production of men’s shirts. 
Early in 1946, the Board’s directive pro- 
gram was strengthened by prohibiting 
manufacturers from using shirting mate- 
rials for any other purpose so long as they 
were not fully meeting their quotas under 
directive, and later in the year directive 
quotas were increased. Special supplies 
of fabrics were made available to shirt 
manufacturers by arranging to obtain a 
larger proportion of the Canadian alloca- 
tion of cotton fabrics from the United 
States in shirting material. The Board 
further directed that manufacturers might 
not hold in inventory more than one 
month’s production of shirts and special 
arrangements were made to insure the 
best use of inventories of fabrics held by 
manufacturers. Finally, a price increase 


was authorized which in part was designed 


to encourage the production of the lower 
-priced shirts. These measures helped to 
sustain and increase the production of 
shirts in face of difficult supply conditions. 


In knit goods, as elsewhere, there were 
continuing shortages of cottons, but wool- 
lens and rayons were in better supply. 
The worst shortages occurred in cotton, 
and light wool and cotton, underwear and 
these arose chiefly from difficulties in 
obtaining supplies of fine knitting yarns 
not made in Canada. Production of 
women’s hosiery was seriously retarded 
during the spring and summer because of 
unforeseen technical difficulties in chang- 
ing over from rayon to nylon, but as the 
year drew to a close production increased 
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and supplies of hosiery improved con- 
siderably. Knitted outerwear and heavy 
woollen underwear for outdoor workers 
were in fairly good supply. 

The final standardization and simplifi- 
cation restrictions applicable to textiles 
were withdrawn during 1946. In March, 
the order limiting a manufacturer to 50 
styles each season was revoked. The only 
remaining restriction of this type was one 
limiting the use of fleece fabrics to essen- 
tial garments. 


E, PricE PROBLEMS AND SUBSIDIES 


There were many pricing problems in 
regard to textiles and clothing during 
1946 and running into 1947. For the first 
time since the price ceiling was established, 
widespread and significant advances were 
authorized in textile prices, as indicated 
by the 7% per cent increase in the official 
index of the retail prices of clothing during 
the year. The reasons for this upward 
adjustment in the textile price structure, 
which is still in process, have been twofold. 
In the first place, stability of prices from 
the establishment of the ceiling until the 
beginning of 1946 had involved the pay- 
ment of substantial and increasing sub- 
sidies applying in varying degree to most 
imported textile fibres and materials and 
in a few cases to the domestic manufacture 
of yarns and fabrics. With the war over, a 
process of gradual reduction and elimina- 
tion of these emergency subsidies began 
and by the early part of 1947 most textile 
subsidies, except a much reduced subsidy 
basis for imported cotton and cotton 
goods, had been removed. This process 
involved more or less corresponding price 
increases throughout the whole structure 
of textile prices, from the yarns and 
fabrics right down to the clothing and 
piece goods on the retail counters. In the 
second place, the textile industry like 
other industries was faced with a serious 
problem of higher costs, resulting from 
wage increases, a continued high turnover 
of labour, and other factors. In most 
branches of the industry, the accumula- 
tion of such cost increases reached a point 
where price adjustments were necessary. 
Thus in addition to price increases 
authorized as a result of subsidy reduction, 
there were a number of other advances 
particularly in the clothing and needle- 
work trades. 

In the sphere of woollens and worsteds, 
considerable progress was made during 


1946 towards a return to a price level 


reflecting actual raw material costs, and 
by the end of January, 1947, all subsidies 
had been eliminated. The first steps in 
this direction were taken in February, 
1946. Following some recession in prices 
in Empire raw wools late in 1945 it was 
decided that no further import subsidies 
would be approved on raw wool, oil- 
combed tops from the United Kingdom, or 
dry-combed tops from Australia, our 
normal sources of supply. Other imports 
of tops still required some subsidies. The 
domestic subsidy on worsted yarns was 
cancelled as of March 1, 1946 and that 


on worsted fabrics on the 1st of April. 


At the same time fine woollen yarn and 
fabric ceilings were adjusted to compen- 
sate for subsidy removal. The increase in 
ceilings had the added effect of reducing 
the remaining import subsidies, though 
the reduction which might have been 
expected was not fully realized because of 
increases in external prices of wool and 
worsted goods following the termination 
of the Empire wool purchasing agreements 
late in 1946. Higher ceiling prices on 
clothing and manufactured goods, neces- 
sitated by increased fabric prices, did not 
go into effect until the June 1, 1946, the 
time lag being designed to minimize the 
possibility of inventory profits. 

Early in 1947, it was decided that, in 
view of the improving supply position, 
the time had come to cancel all remaining 
subsidies in the wool field. This action 
increased the cost of certain imported 
goods, particularly worsted fabrics, and 
in most cases added to the costs of pro- 
ducing domestic yarns, fabrics and knit 
goods. While no general increase in the 
domestic ceilings on woollen and worsted 
fabrics has yet been authorized, an up- 
ward adjustment is unavoidable. 

In rayon and rayon goods, relatively 
few price adjustments occurred and sub- 
sidy arrangements continued largely un- 
changed until the final month of the year. 
In December, however, the first important 
step was taken toward removal of sub- 
sidies when all fabrics of more than 50 per 
cent rayon were made ineligible for sub- 
sidy except when imported for use as 
linings in the manufacture of clothing. 
Imported rayon fabrics form a relatively 
small part of the total Canadian supply 
and in general are used in the manufacture 
of higher-priced clothing and home fur- 
nishings. 
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Though two steps toward the removal 


of cotton subsidies have been taken, the 
last one on February 1, 1947, being of 
major proportions, a considerable subsidy 
still remains. The subsidized cost of U. S. 
cotton to the Canadian mills is now 
approximately 24.4 cents per pound while 
the laid-down costs of such cotton in 
Montreal on the basis of the recent market 
prices in New York would be around 28 
or 29 cents. 

The basic subsidy in the cotton field is 
the import subsidy on raw cotton. When 
the overall price ceiling was imposed in 
1941 the prices of machine knitting yarn 
and cotton fabrics had advanced more or 
less in line with the rising American raw 
cotton quotations while the retail prices 
of finished cotton goods were generally 
related to the lower prices of primary 
textiles which prevailed some months 
earlier. Thus the Board faced the alter- 
native either of allowing a general increase 
in the prices of cotton textiles which at 
the time would have been extraordinarily 
difficult if possible at all to control, or of 
reducing the prices of yarns and fabrics. 
The latter course was chosen and the 
fabric ceilings were ‘‘rolled back” to the 
levels prevailing in February, 1941. In 


the case of machine knitting yarns the 


“roll-back’”’ was eventually based on the 
level of June, 1940. While this action did 
not involve the immediate payment of 
subsidies on raw cotton, it was recognized 
that, as inventories purchased at lower 
prices were used up and replaced in a 
rising market, subsidies would become 
necessary. The Commodity Prices Stab- 
ilization Corporation, therefore, entered 
into a series of agreements with the pri- 
mary cotton mills under which the Cor- 
poration agreed to subsidize raw cotton 
going into the production of domestic 
civilian goods down to a schedule of basic 
prices appropriate to February, 1941, 
yarn and fabric prices. For their part, the 
cotton companies agreed not to claim 
subsidy beyond an amount that would 
bring their annual profits up to 116-2/3 
per cent of standard profits. Because their 
inventories were large and their profits 
were generally such as to preclude subsidy 
claims under the agreement, no substan- 
tial subsidy payments were required until 
1944. By that time, low cost inventories 
had been used up and in'1945 profits were 
further affected by the reduction in war 
contracts. By the end of 1945, the world 


price of raw cotton had risen to a level — 


nearly double the subsidized basis of 
about 11.4 cents per pound for U. S. 
cotton. 

Early in 1946, the first step was taken 
in bringing the Canadian price level for 
cotton goods more in line with actual raw 
material costs. On the ist of March, the 
base on which subsidy was calculated was 
raised by 4 cents per pound, increasing 
the cost of U. S. cotton to Canadian mills 
to about 15.4 cents per pound. The 


advance in the cost of raw cotton in-; ~ 


volved a general increase in the ceiling 
prices of cotton yarns and fabrics, spread- 
ing out to affect the prices of most finished 
cotton goods. In most cases, the second- 
ary manufacturers using cotton yarns and 
fabrics were permitted to add the in- 
creased cost to their ceiling prices. These 
price increases were in turn controlled 
down to the retail level by the use of 
specified markups. 


At the time the basis of subsidy was 
changed, it meant a reduction in pay- 
ments of about one-third. However soon 
after the change, a sharp increase took 
place in raw cotton prices in the United 
States which soared to a high point of 
40 cents per pound in October, 1946, and 
though the market declined subsequently 
to around 30 cents, the anticipated saving 
was completely wiped out and the cost of 
subsidies considerably increased. After 
long consideration, the Board was author- 
ized by the Government to raise the basis 
for subsidy on February 1, 1947. While 
the world price of cotton had fallen from 
its- peak, it was still not far from double 
the subsidized cost to Canadian mills of 
15.4 cents and there was little if any 
prospect of the market falling to this 
level in the reasonably near future. It is 
true that futures prices on the New York 
market were materially lower than spot 
prices. But the U. S. support price was 
over 24 cents and in all probability would 
be somewhat higher in the coming season. 
With these factors in mind, the base price 
for subsidy purposes was raised 9 cents to 
24.4 cents per pound. Like the previous 
increase, this adjustment necessitates 
general increases in the whole ceiling price 
structure for cotton and cotton-mixed 
textiles, clothing and home furnishings. 
The increases will inevitably be substan- 
tial, more particularly since they are 
associated with certain other adjustments 
based on the financial position of the 


primary mills and the knitting mills. In 
general, the readjustment is likely to 
result in price increases for cotton apparel 
at the retail level in the neighbourhood of 
25 per cent though it will be some time 
before the change becomes fully effective. 

In addition to the price adjustments on 
clothing which were authorized during 
1946 as a result of subsidy reductions, 
some increases were also required in view 
of advances in other costs, and particu- 
larly labour costs. The adjustment of 
prices of men’s shirts, pyjamas, and 
fabric underwear in April, 1946, of 10 
per cent on the lower-priced lines and 
5 per cent on more expensive lines gave 
some recognition to this factor as well as 
to the effects of subsidy reduction. The 
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effect of increased labour costs was also 
an important element in the adjustments 
in the prices of men’s and boys’ clothing 
ranging from 514 per cent to 9 per cent 
authorized in June and in those of chil- 
dren’s clothing in July. In the fall, manu- 
facturers of women’s coats and suits, and 
of women’s, misses’ and children’s wear 
were permitted to add moderate per- 
centages—3l4 per cent in the first 
instance and 5 per cent in the second—to 
their applications for price fixations, again 
because of the effects of higher labour 
costs on their financial position. In 
December, an 8 per cent increase was 
authorized in the prices of work clothing 
for similar reasons. 


VI—HIDES LEATHER 


During the early part of 1946, the 
supply of domestic and imported hides, 
skins and leather was, on the whole, 
satisfactory. As a result of the heavy 
slaughterings of cattle in 1945, domestic 
cattle hides were plentiful and the con- 
tract to export a substantial quantity of 
hides to the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration and _lib- 
erated countries was fulfilled. Imported 
supplies of skins were adequate as Canada 
was able to purchase practically all the 
allocations received from the International 
Hides, Skins and Leather Committee. 

Future supplies seemed fairly well 
assured. Domestic slaughterings con- 
tinued at a high level and the Internation- 
al Committee was still controlling the 
foreign market, allocating the exportable 
surpluses of skins, hides and leather on the 
basis of each country’s pre-war purchases. 
This reasonably good supply position, 
together with the reduction in shipping 
costs and the cancellation of the War 
Exchange Tax, led to the cancellation of 
subsidies on all imported cattle hides and 
tanning materials, without any corres- 
ponding price increases, effective March 
1, 1946. f 

The fairly settled outlook for the imme- 
diate future was, however, disrupted 
towards the middle of the year. The 
International Committee lost control of 
world supplies and prices because of 
strong bidding in world markets by non- 
member countries who had received no 
allocations. The Committee disbanded 


late in June, 1946, and immediately prices 
of foreign skins increased substantially, in 
in some instances by more than 150: per 
cent. With the termination of allocations 
through the Committee, imported sup- 
plies were uncertain for some months. 
About the same time the domestic supply 
of cattle hides also began to tighten. 
Cattle slaughterings began to decrease 
and tanners started to draw on inven- 
tories. Additional cattle hides could now 
only be imported at prices much higher 
than domestic prices. The Board, there- 
fore, was faced with the alternative of 
subsidizing necessary imports of cattle 
hides or of allowing price increases both 
to tanners and to manufacturers. It was 
decided that price increases in leather and 
footwear were at that time inadvisable 
and, accordingly, in November, 1946, the 
Board agreed to subsidize the import of a 
limited quantity of heavy cattle hides 
until the supply position became clearer. 
At the same time an export program to 
maintain traditional markets while con- 
serving domestic supplies was drawn up. 

In January, 1947, after further review 
of the outlook for domestic cattle hides, 
leather and footwear, the decision was 
reached that the domestic supply of hides 
would probably be just about sufficient to 
meet domestic requirements for leather. 
Accordingly, no more imports are to be 
subsidized and, after March, 1947, it is 
intended that exports, whether of leather 
or footwear, will only be permitted to the 
extent that cattle hides are imported. 
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’ Price ceilings on cattle hides (also horse 
hides and calf and kipskins) were in- 
creased in January, 1947, by about 20 
per cent, but they are still below pre- 
vailing prices in the United States; 
_ leather prices were raised approximately 
1744 per cent in view of the hide increase 
and other increased costs in the tanning 
industry. 

While cattle hides provide the greater 
part of the leather used in Canada, other 
lighter leathers are used for gloves and 
other garments, linings and uppers for 
footwear, and many other purposes. 
These leathers are made from various 
types of skins—calf, goat, kid, sheep, 
lamb, etc.,—and are mostly imported, 
from a wide variety of sources—India, 
East Africa, South Africa, New Zealand, 
U.S.A., “and, several South American 
countries. While the allocations of the 
International Committee lasted, Canada 
was able to secure reasonable quantities 
of most types at reasonable prices. But 
later prices rose steeply, and while sup- 
plies which had been held off the market 
were now offered for sale, Canadian pur- 
chasers had no assurance of obtaining 
their share. In some cases, such as New 
Zealand calf skins and pickled sheep and 
lamb skins, bulk purchases by the United 
Kingdom have made the task of Canadian 
importers more difficult. By the end of 
1946, however, some slight recession of 
prices had set in, and the supply situation 
had clarified. 

The higher world prices which Canada 
has now to pay for sheep skins and goat 
skins have increased the subsidy costs of 
these imports. In addition, the rapid rise 
in prices made it necessary to subsidize 
sheep skin and goat skin leather, and also 
various types of skins and leathers used 
in the manufacture of gloves, which had, 
for the most part, previously been im- 


ported without subsidy. The subsidy paid 
to the domestic tanners of gloves and 
garment leather had been discontinued in 


February, 1946, and corresponding price . 


increases permitted. 

Based on the good supplies of leathers 
available during the earlier part of the 
year, and the high level of domestic de- 
mand, the Canadian footwear industry 
far exceeded all previous production 
records in 1946. Production of leather 
footwear rose from 39 million pairs in 
1945 (a record up to that time) to 44 
million pairs in 1946. Domestic supplies 
of men’s civilian footwear were 1.2 mil- 
lions higher, offsetting a decline of about 
the same amount in military footwear. 
Exports rose from 1.3 million pairs in 
1945 to an all-time high level of 3.1 mil- 
lion pairs. The largest part’of the exports 
went to the British West Indies and 
Newfoundland, but nearly a million pairs 
went, under the auspices of U.N.R.R.A., 
to Eastern European countries including 
Greece, Yugoslavia and Czechoslavakia. 

During 1946, the companies continued 
to make the 3 per cent surcharge which 
had been in effect since 1944. In the latter 
part of the year rising costs, particularly 
that of imported leather, caused consider- 
able difficulty to the industry, and nume- 
rous firms were in a position to seek price 
adjustments on the grounds of financial 
necessity. About half the firms in the 
industry were granted price increases 
ranging from 8 per cent to 10 per cent. 
In January, 1947, a general adjustment 
of 11 per cent on men’s footwear and 9 
per cent on women’s footwear was allowed 
on the basis of the increased cost of leather. 

In August, 1946, manufacturers of 
luggage were authorized an increase of 
approximately 6 per cent on the basis of 
financial need, and in January, 1947, 
ceiling prices were suspended on luggage. 


VII PULP AND PAPER 


During 1946 the major problem facing 
the Board in the sphere of pulp and paper 
was to assure sufficient supplies for domes- 
tic use and to adjust prices in view of 
changing conditions at home and abroad. 
Domestic demand for all classes of pulp 
and paper products, particularly those 
used for packaging and building, was un- 
usually high. At the same time, external 
demand was very heavy and the prices 


offered in world markets were considerably 
higher than in Canada. Thus, though 
production was at a high level, it was 
necessary to continue allocation and dis- 
tribution controls over basic items of 
pulp and paper to protect domestic sup- 
plies. These included woodpulp, most 


types of paper, paperboard, some con-, 


verted paper products, and shipping cases. 
While there was no formal system of 
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domestic allocation for pulpwood, control 


Over exports had to be retained. 


» A. + PRICES 


Certain changes in pulp and_ paper 
prices were authorized during the year. 
Following an intensive examination of 
operating results, an upward adjustment 
in price ceilings averaging about 714 per 
cent at the producer level was authorized 
in April, 1946, for all pulp and paper 
items except newsprint. Up to that time 
no price increases had been permitted on 
these products since the inception of the 
price ceiling and the authorized advances 
gave some recognition to the substantial 
increase in the cost of wood and labour 
which had occurred during these four 
and one-half years. In January, 1947, 
further price adjustments were permitted 
in order to take account of increases in 
labour and other operating costs and to 
reduce the gap between domestic and 
foreign prices. Ceiling prices on most 
grades of pulps and their products were 
raised by an average of approximately 10 
per cent. Maximum prices on waste paper 
were increased slightly in line with the 
new pulp prices and to meet higher costs 
of sorting and packing. At the same time 
ceiling prices were removed for a further 
list of items, the most important being 
dissolving pulps and grades of pulp used 
for the manufacture of newsprint; certain 
special items in fine papers and paper- 
board, and all converted paper products. 

In May, 1946, manufacturers’ prices of 
newsprint were suspended from the pro- 
visions of price control subject to the 
understanding that the Canadian prices 
would not be raised above the level which 
would maintain the historic differential 
between prices in the United States and 
Canada. At the time of suspension, prices 
in Canada were $9 per ton below this level 
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as a result of the two price increases | 


authorized by the Office of Price Admin- 
istration in the United States in March, 
1945, and January, 1946, and which were 
not reflected in Canadian ceiling prices. 
Accordingly, prices in Canada rose by 
this amount. Wholesalers and distributors 
of newsprint were permitted to pass on the 


increase in manufacturers’ prices to their 


customers but were limited to their basic 
period mark-ups. 
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B. NEWSPRINT AND. PULPwoop — 
SUPPLIES AND DISTRIBUTION 


There was a further increase in the cut 
of pulpwood in the winter months of 
1945-46 and as a result the production of 
woodpulp and newsprint increased sub- 
stantially. Total production of wood- 
pulps was nearly 6,500,000 tons in 1946, 
representing an increase of 16 per cent 
over the previous year. Output of news- 
print in 1946 at about 4,150,000 tons 
was the highest on record, being some 
27 per cent greater than in 1945, and about 
44 per cent in excess of 1939. 

Allocation of Canadian newsprint pro- 
duction to export markets and all asso- 
ciated controls had been discontinued at 
the end of 1945,* but arrangements were 
continued to ensure domestic supplies of 
newsprint. The permit system controlling 
the use of newsprint and other print paper 
was replaced at the beginning of the year 
by direction of distribution from the 
mills. On May 1, 1946, when manu- 
facturers’ ceiling prices for newsprint were 
suspended, this formal direction of dis- 
tribution was replaced by an informal 
arrangement under which the mills con- 
tinued to offer as a minimum supply to 
existing Canadian customers the quotas 
established by the formal directives. In 
addition, the industry undertook to make 
available to the Canadian market as a 
whole an equitable percentage—in effect 
about 7 per cent—of any increase in sup- 
ply which became available from Cana- 
dian mills for sale in Canada and the 
United States. This arrangement has 
been fully implemented and is being 
continued until June 30, 1947. 

As in the case of newsprint, allocation 
of shipments of woodpulps to all external 
markets was discontinued on December 
31, 1945. Because of the heavy external 
demand which if given free rein could have 
gravely reduced and distorted the balance 
of the Canadian output of pulp and paper 
products, allocation of all grades of pulp 
for domestic use was continued through- 
out 1946, and increases were allowed when 
necessary and feasible. 

Newsprint sold by manufacturers and 
those grades of woodpulps on which maxi- 
mum prices were suspended in January, 
1947, automatically ceased to be subject 
to equitable distribution controls. Sup- 


* Described in W.P.T.B. Report, Jan. — Dec. 1945, 
yoy ate 


pliers of these types of woodpulps which 
remained under the price ceiling and of 
newsprint paper sold in sheets or rolls 
were permitted freedom of distribution 
with respect to 20 per cent of their current 
supplies for the domestic market. 


C. OTHER PAPER CONTROLS 


Though total production of paper and 
paper products was at a high level, there 
were many problems of obtaining suffi- 
cient output of needed types and assuring 
effective and equitable distribution. Spec- 
ial attention was given to the heavy needs 
of construction and housing and to those 
of food for shipment abroad as well as to 
the domestic market. Various forms of 
distribution control were therefore con- 
tinued, and paper-boards, brown or wrap- 
ping paper, some converted paper prod- 
ucts, and shipping cases remained subject 
to distribution directives during the year. 

In view of the shortage of jute and 
cotton bags for agricultural products and 
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- of brown paper was diverted from use for — 


the increased need for bags to pack — 
building products such as cement, it was 
necessary to double the output of multi- 
wall paper sacks. Since the capacity to 
produce the kind of paper required for this 
purpose was limited, a substantial amount 


wrapping to production of these sacks. 

The supply of waste paper remained 
inadequate to meet the domestic demand 
even though some mills were able to im- 
port small quantities from the United 
States. The Board, therefore, continued 
to allocate waste paper supplies to the 
various users, and where necessary gave 
special consideration to the needs of mills 
producing products for housing construc- 
tion and other essential uses. While col- 
lections of waste paper have been well 
maintained, aided by salvage campaigns 
organized by the consuming industry, the 
total supply is still short of requirements 
and the system of allocation is being 
continued. 


VIII LUMBER AND CONSTRUCTION PRODUCTS 


In spite of many obstacles to produc- 
tion the supply of building materials 
continued to increase during 1946 but 
was still insufficient to meet the require- 
ments of the large scale housing program 
and other building demands. Labour 
shortages limited production in many 
cases, and industrial disputes reduced the 
output of some products, especially struc- 
tural steel, other building materials com- 
posed of steel, and to a lesser degree 
lumber. 

The Department of Reconstruction and 
Supply, which is the government agency 
chiefly concerned with the construction of 
housing, established a minimum target of 
50,000 new housing units for 1946, 2,000 
more than were completed during 1945. 
Since the level of construction during the 
thirties was very low, the requirements of 
the housing program have taxed the capa- 
city of the building materials industry to 
produce a number of the essential mate- 
rials. 

An inter-departmental committee, on 
which the Board is represented, continued 
to deal with current supply difficulties for 
all building materials, to plan steps for 
increasing building supplies, and to co- 
ordinate the activities of government 


agencies relating to housing and building 
materials. 

The distribution of construction prod- 
ucts generally remained subject through- 
out 1946 to the ‘Policy of Equitable 
Distribution”’ under which manufacturers 
and wholesalers were required to dis- 
tribute goods in short supply in propor- 
tion to their 1941 sales to each customer. 
However, cement supplies, including port- 
land, mortar and waterproofing cement, 
were removed from this control in August 
as the resumption of road building had 
made the 1941 distribution pattern no 
longer appropriate. By the revision of 
this equitable distribution policy in Jan- 
uary, 1947, suppliers of a number of 
building and construction materials were 
allowed freedom of distribution with 
respect to 20 per cent of their current 
supplies; the remaining 80 per cent con- 
tinued to be subject to the rules of equi- 
table distribution. Items thus affected 
included builders’ hardware, plumbers’ 
brass, cast-iron soil pipe, and plumbing 
and sanitary equipment. In addition, 
articles on which price ceilings were sus- 
pended in- January, 1947, such as paints 
and varnishes, automatically became com- 
pletely free of equitable distribution — 
controls. 
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A. LUMBER 


During the winter and spring months 
of 1946 the level of woods operations 
across Canada continued high and gave 
indications of improvement in the lumber 
supply. In May, however, a labour dis- 
pute brought about a virtually complete 
stoppage for over a month in the British 
Columbia lumber industry, the effects of 
which were widely felt. Following resump- 
tion of work in that area production rose 


to high figures and total output in Canada ~ 


for 1946 should approximately equal or 
slightly exceed that for 1945. 


The demand for lumber both in the 
domestic and export markets has remained 
seemingly insatiable. The maintenance of 
export control has resulted in a somewhat 
larger proportion of the total output being 
retained in Canada than before the war, 
in spite of the fact that external prices 
have been rising steadily with a further 
widening in the spread between them and 
controlled domestic prices. The pull of 
high export prices together with the heavy 
domestic demands and rising costs of 
production resulted in intensified pressure 
against the domestic price ceiling. En- 
forcement of price control inevitably 
became more difficult. There has been a 
tendency to short-circuit normal trade 
channels. The Board strengthened the 
system of inspection and enforcement to 
curtail black market activities, but the 
shortage of competent and experienced 
investigators has added to the difficulty 
of the task. 

In the course of 1946, there were a 
number of price adjustments applying to 
lumber and lumber products. They were 
necessitated by increased costs of pro- 
duction, inadequate output of certain 
lines, and by difficulties in distribution 
and grading. A major change in ceiling 
prices was made on the ist of April, when 
a general increase of 8 per cent in the 
mill and wholesale prices of both soft and 
hard woods was announced. No increase 
' was permitted in retail prices except to 
the extent that retailers had previously 
‘passed on to consumers the benefit of the 
removal of the 8 per cent sales tax in 
May, 1945. The adjustment in manu- 
facturers’ ceilings, therefore, placed re- 
tailers in the same position with respect 
to margins as was the case prior to May, 
1945. Later in the year higher maximum 
prices were authorized on British Colum- 


bia red cedar shingles in view of substan- 
tial increases in the cost of logs and higher 
wage rates. This adjustment, effective in 
October, amounted to approximately 20 
per cent. 

For some time production costs of 
hardwood flooring manufacturers had 
been rising as a result of increases in 
hardwood lumber prices, higher processing 
and transportation costs and increased 
wage rates. In the spring of the year pro- 
ducers were faced with further additions 
to their costs arising from the 8 per cent 
increase in lumber prices and the intro- 
duction of a shorter work week. In these 
circumstances and in view of the necessity 
of obtaining maximum output of hard- 
wood flooring for the housing program, an 
upward adjustment of approximately 13 
per cent in the prices of maple, birch and 
elm flooring was permitted effective in 
May. The production of oak flooring was 
resumed during the year. Since the costs 
of lumber and of manufacturing were sub- 
stantially higher than in the basic period, 
the Board authorized manufacturers in 
August, 1946, to increase their maximum 
price for oak flooring over the 1941 level 
to the same extent as had been permitted 
on birch and maple flooring since 1941. 

In November, retail prices of lumber 
were adjusted upward in an area in 
Northern Ontario comprising the towns 
of New Liskeard, Haileybury, Timmins, 
Kirkland Lake and their adjacent terri- 
tories. Retail ceiling prices in this area 
were generally established below the level 
for the remainder of the province since 
dealers close to the source of supply were 
formerly able to buy below wholesale 
ceiling prices. With the increase in de- 
mand, however, these dealers could no 
longer buy below the ceilings and follow- 
ing an examination of their financial situa- 
tion the retail ceilings were raised to those 
established for other parts of Ontario. 

During the year several revisions were 
made in price ceilings designed to secure 
more widespread distribution of certain 
types of lumber. One concerned Maritime 
lumber, where in May, 1946, the method 
of establishing maximum prices was 
changed from a delivered to an f.o.b. mill 
basis. Under the previous delivered prices, 
the amounts included for freight were 
only sufficient to. cover transportation 
within the Maritime Provinces and con- 
sequently there was little incentive for 
dealers to ship outside this region. An- 


other revision related to Pacific Coast 
white pine lumber and permitted manu- 
facturers to add freight charges based on 
the full shipping weight. Formerly, 
freight charges in excess of specified ship- 
ping weights for such lumber could not be 
charged to the buyer. However, because 
of the heavy demand, lumber is frequently 
not held for thorough drying and to con- 
tinue limiting freight charges to specified 
weights would have reduced shipments to 
distant buyers. 

In the course of the year there were 
various minor adjustments in lumber 
ceiling prices, designed in part to aid en- 
forcement and check abuses. In February’ 
1946, standard maximum prices were 
established on sales of hardwood lumber 
from the Vancouver Forest District. 
‘These uniform prices which replaced those 
previously in effect under price fixations, 
also gave effect to a price increase to com- 
pensate for a reduction in export quotas. 
In March ceiling prices on certain types 
of softwood lumber were adjusted by re- 
ducing or eliminating differentials on spec- 
ial grades or types to check abuses through 
up-grading. 

Prices of millwork had generally been 
maintained at substantially basic period 
levels despite rising costs of labour, 
lumber, glass and other component mate- 
rials. During the year, however, the 
Board made two important adjustments 
to offset higher costs of production and to 
encourage the output of items urgently 
required for the housing program. In 
November, 1946, ceiling prices of doors, 
screen doors and windows, and door and 
window frames were increased 20 per cent 
and a 25 per cent increase was authorized 
in the price of sash. The adjustment made 
at this time did not apply to hollow slab 
veneer doors which had received special 
treatment earlier in the year. In the 
previous April the Timber Control had 
made arrangements for the production of 
a substantial quantity of these doors 
which had been off the market for some 
time because of the low basic period 
prices established for them. 


B. OTHER CONSTRUCTION PRODUCTS 


Production of a number of construction 
materials was greater in 1946 than in 
1945. By the end of September, 1946, 
more cement had been produced than in 
the full year of 1945. Brick production in 
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1946 was somewhat larger than in 1945, 
although labour shortages continued to 
hamper this industry, and output of 
structural tile was nearly 40 per cent 
higher. The supply of rockwool increased 
substantially in 1946 and the production 
of gypsum wallboard continued at a very 


high level. Output of metal building sup- 


plies was seriously impeded as a result of 
industrial disputes, in some cases directly 
and in most cases through the consequent 
shortages of fabricated metals. More 
warm-air furnaces were produced than in 
1945 but output was still short of require- 
ments. The supply of builder’s hardware 
was somewhat less than in the previous 
year. Cast iron soil pipe and fittings were 
also scarce though there was some increase 
in production. The most acute shortages 
were in steel pipes and fittings, wrought 
iron pipes and tubes, nails and spikes. 
During the year, costs of producing 
most building supplies increased con- 
siderably as a result of wage increases, 
higher prices for some materials, and 
irregular deliveries and shortages. Nu- 
merous individual and local price adjust- 
ments were necessary in regard to brick, 


sand, gravel, crushed stone and building * 
Higher maximum prices were 


lime. 
authorized on soil pipe. Production costs 
had risen substantially because of the 
shortage of iron scrap which involved the 
substitution of more expensive pig iron, 
because of the authorized increase in the 
price of iron, and because of increased 
labour costs. The subsidy which was in 
effect up to April, 1946, was discontinued. 

Early in 1946 an increase of 5 per cent 
was authorized in the prices of plumbers’ 
brass and a further increase of about the 
same amount was permitted later in the 
year. The first adjustment proved in- 
sufficient, partly because some of the pro- 
ducers who had expanded their facilities 
during the war found that because of 
the acute shortage of materials they 
were unable to maintain an efficient rate 
of production. 
builders’ hardware were also raised during 
the year. Some companies had discon- 


tinued the production of loss lines while - 


those manufacturers who had maintained 


production were in a position to demon- 


strate financial need. A 10 per cent in- 
crease was therefore granted on the lower- 
priced lines in order to provide needed 
relief to those manufacturers who were 
continuing to produce them and to en- 


The maximum prices of 
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courage their production by other com- 
panies. 

Manufacturers of paints and varnishes 
found their costs increased as a result of 
the advance authorized in August, 1946, 
_in the price of linseed oil. Selling prices 
of paints and varnishes had been below 
legal ceilings since May, 1945, when the 
8 per cent sales tax was removed from 
building materials. Following the increase 
in the price of linseed oil, the industry 
raised its prices to legal ceilings. 

.-Towards the end of 1946, an additional 
criterion was admitted in pricing supplies 
which were urgently needed for the 
housing program. When the Minister of 
Reconstruction and Supply advises that 
a particular building product is in critically 
short supply, the Board is prepared to 
consider authorizing an increase in prices 
to induce additional production, even 
though the increases may not be warranted 
on the basis of overall financial need. In 
making this change, it was recognized 
that each such case would require careful 
investigation to ensure that price adjust- 
ments would in fact result in additional 
production without seriously decreasing 
the production of other important lines. 

In January, 1947, a major step was 
taken towards the removal of price con- 


trols over construction products. The 
more important items released from price 
control were gravel, sand, cinders, stone, 
bricks, tiles and other clay building mate- 
rials, cement and concrete, asbestos and 
asphalt roofing and siding materials, 
roofing and flooring felts and building 
papers, building products fabricated from 
sheet metal, wire screen, sheet. glass, 
glazing compound and paints and var- 
nishes. Clay building materials and gravel, 
sand, cinders and stone are largely local 
operations and control of such prices con- 
stituted a heavy administrative burden. 
A variety of price applications were being 
received which involved a disproportion- 
ate expenditure of time on the part of a 
limited trained staff and since production 
was increasing and competition develop- 
ing the Government decided on decontrol. 
While price increases may follow in the 
case of some of the other products released 
from control, they will frequently not 
exceed the advances which would have 
been necessary if price control had been 
continued. At the same time, producers 
will be free to correct anomalies in their 
price structures which may possibly result 
in some improvement in the pattern of 
production. 


IX. METALS 


The shortage of some metals persisted 
throughout 1946 and in some cases, par- 
ticularly iron and steel, was seriously 
aggravated by the effects of industrial 
disputes, first in the United States (steel 
and coal), and later in Canada (steel and 
copper fabricating). Some of the controls 
which had been removed late in 1945 
when the Wartime Industries Control 
Board revoked its regulations regarding 
the supply of primary metals, had to be 
reimposed. Early in 1946, the Steel Con- 
trol was re-established under the Depart- 
-ment of Reconstruction and Supply, and 
throughout the remainder of the year the 
Controller directed production with a 
view to securing the maximum output of 
finished products. 

There were a number of price and sub- 
sidy developments. The shortage of steel 
and iron and steel scrap necessitated cer- 
tain special subsidy arrangements. Rela- 
tively permanent increases in production 
costs of substantial proportions led to a 


general increase in the maximum prices 
of basic steel products. The widening 
spread between the controlled domestic 
prices and external prices of copper, lead 
and zinc encouraged a high rate of domes- 
tic demand and added further to the 
difficulties of price control. In January, 
1947, higher ceiling’ prices were au- 
thorized on these metals, thus reducing 
the disparity between their domestic 
ceilings and world prices. At the same time 
an increase in the ceiling price of antimony 
eliminated the trading loss on this metal. 
Silver was released from price control in 
February, 1946, and in January, 1947, 
ceiling prices were suspended on all non- 
ferrous metals except aluminum, anti- 
mony, copper, lead, zinc, tin and nickel. 


A. IRON AND STEEL 


Reconversion demands for iron and 
steel were very heavy and production in 
1946 was retarded by a series of industrial 
disputes, the most important being those 


in the steel, coal and shipping industries. 
The prospect of an acute shortage of steel 
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as a result of the U.S. steel strike led: 


the Government in January, 1946, to 
re-establish the Steel Control. Canada 
depends on the United States for much 
of her steel supply including many special 
grades of sheet and certain fabricated 
steels which are not produced domes- 
tically. The sharp fall in imports of these 
products was eventually reflected in a 
curtailed output of finished goods, par- 
ticularly automobiles, refrigerators, and 
stoves. 


The steel strike was followed by the 
coal strike in the United States which 
again curtailed steel production. In July, 
1946, came the dispute in the Canadian 
steel industries, lasting about two and a 
half months, producing even more serious 
and widespread shortages which were 
particularly critical in sheet, rods and pig 
iron. 

Controls and directives over the pro- 
duction and distribution of basic steel 
were re-established by the Steel Control 
early in the year. Steel mills producing 
basic steel were obliged to divert for 
domestic use a considerable tonnage 
which would otherwise have been sold on 
the export market; certain of the more 
profitable but less essential lines of produc- 
tion were reduced or eliminated in favour 
of more urgently needed types; in some 
cases production from highly uneconomic 
units which otherwise would not have 
been used was continued and expanded. 
Measures which from a commercial stand- 
point were unprofitable had to be taken 
to alleviate the serious effects of the steel 
shortage. Since these measures were of a 
clearly temporary nature, compensation 
for losses incurred was provided by means 
of subsidy payments. Two of the pro- 
ducers were paid special subsidies to offset 
the losses involved in keeping furnaces 
in operation which would otherwise not 
have been used. One pig iron producer 
was subsidized when the supplies of coke 
needed to keep the plant in operation 
could only be obtained by purchases from 
more distant sources at much increased 
costs. 

Some transportation subsidies were also 
provided where the diversion of steel, 
although uneconomic and unusual, would 
bring about a greater supply of needed 
finished products. Thus, slabs and billets 
were moved to steel fabricating mills for 


conversion into finished products when | 


the Steel Controller’s Orders had placed 
two of the mills in a position where their 
production of basic steel was greater than 
their capacity to fabricate the needed — 
types of finished products. Freight was 
paid on steel scrap purchased in Western 
Canada by Eastern steel mills, thus mak- 
ing available to them scrap which wouid 
otherwise have gone to the export market. 


A subsidy was paid on a considerable — 


quantity of steel scrap imported from 
abroad. When a pig iron producer was 
forced to close down certain facilities for 
repairs, pig iron was diverted into the 
area of shortage and a transportation — 
subsidy was paid to assist in equalizing 
freight on such shipments. 

In April, 1946, a general price increase 
was authorized for the full range of pri- 
mary iron and steel products. There had 
been no general adjustment in steel prices 
since 1940 and there was no doubt that_ 
costs of production were substantially, 
and, in many respects, permanently 
higher. This action was taken after 
months of investigation had clearly estab- 
lished the need for it. Provision was made 
to permit the price increases authorized 
for primary iron and steel products to be 
incorporated automatically into com- — 
parable price adjustments by many users 
of the basic steel products. This automatic 
adjustment was necessary because iron 
and steel is used as a raw material by a 
host of secondary manufacturers many of 
whom were not in a position to absorb 
this increase in their costs. It would have 
been quite impracticable to deal with the. 
resulting flood of applications for price 
adjustments without serious and dis- 
turbing delays. The automatic adjust- 
ment was, therefore, applied to the major- 
ity of steel users though it was withheld 
from certain industries the products of 
which were of special importance. 

The general price increase did not 
eliminate the need for special subsidies. 
The subsidies designed to maintain pro- 
duction which was uneconomic were 
naturally reduced. The transportation 
subsidies on iron and _ steel, however, 
remained necessary for the time being. 
Then came the industrial dispute in the 
Canadian steel industry and following the 
wage settlement which was authorized by 
the National War Labour Board the rates 
of subsidy on uneconomic production had 
again to be raised. The steel shortage 
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“tion, ' 


was more acute than ever and until sup- 


plies improved materially every practic- 
able step had to be taken to get maximum 


output of urgently needed types of iron 
and steel. This involved continuance of 


transportation subsidies as well as those 


designed to sustain uneconomic produc- 


; 


B. Non-FERROous METALS 


Some non-ferrous metals such as alu- 
minum and magnesium were in good 
supply shortly after the end of hostilities. 
Others, however, notably tin, antimony, 
copper, lead and zinc continued in short 


supply during 1946. World supplies of tin 


_ have been far below demands, as exports 


from Malaya, the chief source of supply, 
have increased less rapidly than was ex- 
pected.” The Commodity Prices Stabiliza- 
tion Corporation, therefore, continued to 
bulk purchase Canada’s tin supply and 
stocks remained under allocation. Anti- 
mony was also in short supply throughout 
the world and the Board authorized the 
Corporation to bulk purchase this metal; 
a considerable trading loss was involved 
in these functions. In January, 1947, 
however, the resale price to domestic users 
was raised to the level of the purchase 
price which had risen substantially and 
the trading loss was thus eliminated. 
Supplies of antimony have been purchased 
chiefly from China, but the quantities 
delivered in the fall months were not 
adequate. As antimony is essential in the 
hardening of certain forms of lead, produc- 
tion of these forms of lead was conse- 
quently reduced. Secondary or scrap lead 
was already very scarce and it was difficult 
to secure adequate offerings at domestic 
ceiling prices which were considerably 
below prevailing world prices. Exports 
of scrap lead had been strictly limited 
throughout the year, and in September, 
1946, the Board issued regulations limiting 
inventories and placing restrictions on 
sales of secondary lead. 

The pull of higher foreign prices was 
strong in the case of copper and zinc as 
well as lead, and to ensure adequate sup- 
plies for domestic use the Board through- 
out the year has required producers to 
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allocate sufficient quantities for this pur- 
pose. While this action limited the volume 
of sales by producers of primary metals 
at the higher export prices, a further step 
was taken to allow them to obtain the 
benefit of higher export prices when metals 
which they sold to domestic manufac- 
turers were ultimately exported, usually 
in fabricated form. Some of the domestic 
processors of these metals were already 
under agreement with the primary pro- 
ducers to share the benefit of the higher 
external prices to the extent that their 
output was exported. In November, 
arrangements were made under which 
those exporters of non-ferrous metal 
products who had not made such agree- 
ments would, through the Commodity 
Prices Stabilization Corporation, refund 
the premium over the domestic price to 
the primary producer of the metal con- 
cerned. In January, 1947, ceiling prices 
were raised on copper, lead and zinc, as 
well as on their secondary or scrap forms. 
Production costs had increased substan- 
tially while domestic prices remained at 
1941 levels and restricted export quotas 
prevented producers from taking full 
advantage of the higher export prices. 
Moreover, the spread between controlled 
domestic ceilings and world prices tended 
to encourage inventory hoarding, a ten- 
dency particularly apparent in the case 
of scrap materials. 

Producers of brass and copper prod- 
ucts had achieved a reasonably good pro- 
duction by early in 1946. This satisfactory 
picture was, however, reversed in the 
spring when a serious and prolonged in- 
dustrial dispute at the plant of the prin- 
cipal Canadian producer of copper and 
brass mill products created critical short- 
ages. During that period the Board 
‘froze’ existing stocks of copper. and 
brass products and released them only 
under permit for the most essential uses 
such as housing, refrigerators, farm imple- 
ments and urgent repair work. Shortly 
after the settlement of the dispute in 
October, these restrictions were removed 
since there was ample capacity to produce 
sufficient copper and brass products in 
the reasonably near future. 


xX DURABLE GOODS 


Early in 1946, the durable goods indus- 
tries were making substantial progress 
toward a high level of peacetime produc- 


tion. In the spring and summer, however, 
the series of labour disputes in the United 
States and Canada interrupted and slowed 


down the -flow of such basic raw materials 
as steel, rubber, brass and copper products 
and postponed the time when adequate 
quantities of durable goods would be 
available. It was not until the last quarter 
of the year that production recovered and 
began to approach a volume which was 
more appropriate to the heavy demand. 

Most durable goods used by consumers 
remained under ceiling prices in 1946. 
Ceiling prices for machinery and most 
other items of capital equipment were 
suspended from the provisions of price 
control in May. Serious price increases 
were not anticipated. The prices of 
capital equipment had little immediate 
bearing on the prices of consumers’ goods 
and the administrative task involved in 
maintaining ceilings on goods of such 
varied specification would have been ex- 
tremely difficult and costly. Typewriters 
and office machinery were among the 
items released from control at that time, 
but farm machinery and equipment and 
fishermen’s equipment were retained under 
price control. 

Rising production costs exerted con- 
siderable pressure on the ceilings for con- 
sumers’ durable goods and necessitated a 
number of price adjustments. Costs of 
some important materials, such as steel, 
lumber, and some textiles were higher, 
the prices of some imported components 
advanced, and labour costs rose con- 
siderably. The burden of overhead costs 
was frequently increased by interruptions 
in production schedules. In some cases, 
costs were raised because shortages of 
materials forced producers to go to un- 
usual and more expensive sources of supply 
or to purchase at other than their cus- 
tomary level of trade. In these circum- 
stances, some price increases were neces- 
sary, the most important being those on 
radios, furniture, motor vehicles and a 
number of fabricated metal items. 


A. MeEtTAL CONSUMER GoopDs 


Production of most metal consumer 
goods was, of course, much greater than 
in 1945. At the same time, few items 
were produced in the quantities planned 
by manufacturers and almost all were 
affected by shortages of needed materials 
and components. Output of some of the 
smaller household appliances such as 
toasters and grills was sufficient to put 
substantial supplies back on the market. 


But progress was less rapid among the 
larger appliances. Production of washing 


machines, though substantially larger than | 


in 1945, was held up by the lack of 
vitreous enamelling sheet which must be 
imported. The output of refrigerators 
was retarded by the scarcity of copper 
wire and tubing. Though radios were 
produced in much increased quantities, 
their output was also impeded by supply 
difficulties, particularly in the case of the 
larger models. 

The maximum prices of many metal 
goods were affected by the increase 
authorized on basic steel in April, 1946. 
Under the formula established, manu- 
facturers of a variety of metal products 
were permitted to add to their existing 
maximum prices the amount by which 
the cost of raw materials or components 
had advanced by reason of the increase 
authorized for steel, plus a further 25 per 
cent of such increase. The resulting ad- 
justments at wholesale and retail levels 
were controlled by limiting mark-ups to 
specified percentages. The price increases 
involved were not great as indicated by a 


sample survey which showed the increases» 


between 1 per cent and 10 per cent con- 
centrated in the lower portion of this 
range. 


This automatic increase in prices did . 


not apply to electric or gas stoves, re- 
frigerators, a number of other household 
electrical appliances, furniture, motor 
vehicles, farm implements, and _ con- 
tainers. Some of these products had to be 
dealt with individually while in the case 
of others, such as electrical appliances and 
equipment, producers generally were in a 
position to absorb the increased cost in 
view of the relief afforded by the removal 
or reduction in 1945 of special excise taxes. 
The problem of pricing imported house- 
hold electrical appliances was also simpli- 
fied by the tax reductions in 1945, and in 
July, 1946, import costs were reduced as 
a result of the elimination of the discount 
on the Canadian dollar. Up to the middle 
of the year, imported appliances were 
priced at basic period ceilings. In July, 
when the general policy of pricing im- 
ported goods was changed, the basis 
became laid-down cost plus a specified 
markup which in the case of electrical 
appliances was limited to the usual dollar 
margin prevailing in the basic period. 
In other industries, however, higher 
operating costs necessitated price adjust- 


ments. In June, 1946, the Board authorized 


a price increase of 10 per cent for radios and 
at the same time eliminated ceiling prices 
except at the retail level. This latter step 
which allowed manufacturers to bargain 


with distributors with respect to margins 


was also applied to sales of marine engines 
and to one producer of washing machines 
who demonstrated financial need. Earlier 
in the year, higher ceiling prices had been 
authorized on certain low-priced stoves 
which some companies had been selling 
at uneconomical prices. The housing 
program gave rise to an unusually heavy 
demand for these stoves and in view of the 
necessity of obtaining larger production, 
prices were adjusted to bring them more 
into line with those prevailing for com- 
parable models. Higher maximum prices 
for silver plated flatware were authorized 
in October, 1946, partly as a result of the 
marked increase in the world price of 
silver which had become applicable in 
Canada following the release of that com- 
modity from price control early in the 
year. Articles of sterling silver had been 
removed from the price ceiling in Feb- 
ruary, 1946, and silver plated hollow-ware 
in the following month. Some of the less 
important metal consumer goods were 
decontrolled in July. 

In January, 1947, many more metal 
articles were released from the _ price 
ceiling, the principal items being radios, 
phonographs, record players, clocks and 
watches, cooking utensils, cutlery and 
flatware, tableware, small electrical ap- 


- pliances and hand tools. The production 


of these goods was increasing notably in 
the latter part of 1946, and by January, 
1947, it was felt that supplies of many 
items had improved to a point where the 
risk of serious price advances was limited. 
Price controls were retained only on the 
major household appliances such as cook- 
ing stoves, washing machines, refrigera- 
tors and sewing machines, and on bicycles. 


B. FURNITURE 


The output of furniture increased con- 
siderably in 1946; production of uphol- 
stered furniture was approximately 40 per 
cent greater than in 1945, and output of 
hard household furniture was up by about 
15 per cent. At the same time, the de- 
mand for furniture was extremely heavy 
and the supply, particularly in the early 
part of the year, was insufficient to meet 
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all requirements especially for such items 
as dining and bedroom suites. 

During the year, significant price ad- 
justments were authorized on all the main 
types of furniture. Throughout the war 
years costs of production had been rising. 
This trend continued and was in some 
respects accentuated following the end of 
the war, both with respect to materials 
and labour, and carried costs to a point 
where price adjustments became un- 
avoidable. Costs rose further during the 
year because of shortages and irregular 
deliveries of materials which added to the 
burden of overhead. 

At the beginning of April, 1946, higher 
ceiling prices were authorized on certain 
types of upholstered furniture as well as 
on some articles of bedding. Price in- 
creases on mattresses varied from 16 per 
cent to 25 per cent and on studio couches, 
davenports, pillows and comforters, the 
increase was 20 per cent. In the following 
month, manufacturers’ ceiling prices were 
raised 10 per cent for all types of uphol- 
stered furniture except those which had 
received increases in April. In order to 
minimize the increase in cost to the con- 
sumer, distributors were required to 
accept a restricted mark-up. Maximum 
prices on metal furniture were increased 
by amounts varying from 10 per cent to 
121% per cent, and it was hoped that these 
adjustments would promote increased 
production of lower price lines which had 
been disappearing from the market. — 

Ceiling prices on hard household fur- 
niture were also adjusted in the spring by © 
proportions ranging from 8 per cent to 
13 per cent. Here, too, dealers were re- 
quired to accept a restricted mark-up so 
that the percentage increase in cost to the 
consumer was somewhat less than the 
amount of the adjustment at the manu- 
facturing level. Certain types of hard- 
wood furniture (i.e. office, school and 
church furniture and pianos) were spe- 
cifically excluded from the application of 
this increase though an adjustment of 
714 per cent was subsequently allowed on 
pianos and ceiling prices on the other 
items were removed in July, 1946. 

By the end of the year, the total supply 
of household furniture had improved sub- 
stantially. There was, however, a lack of 
balance in the supply since higher-priced 
lines were quite plentiful and lower-priced 
lines were often scarce or unobtainable. 
Some evidence of consumer buying re- 


sistance in higher-priced goods was ap- 
pearing. This situation had an important 
bearing on the decision which was an- 
nounced by the Government in January, 
1947, to remove household furniture from 
price control. While it was recognized 
that some price increases might occur, 
principally on lines which had gone out of 
production, it was believed that competi- 
tion was increasing and that a more bal- 
anced supply might soon be forthcoming. 


C. Motor VEHICLES 


The production of civilian passenger 
cars, at a standstill since 1942, was re- 
sumed late in 1945. While production 
gained momentum during the course of 
1946, it was interrupted and delayed by 
the effects of labour disputes in Canada 
and the United States, both in the auto- 
mobile industry itself and in related 
industries—steel, coal, rubber, electric 
and brass products and shipping. The 
output of tires-was also reduced by labour 
disputes involving most of the principal 
manufacturers. 

The Department of Reconstruction and 
Supply removed its controls over the dis- 
tribution of new motor vehicles in August, 
1946. As supplies increased, standards for 
priorities had to be broadened and the 
problem of drawing fair distinctions be- 
tween competing needs became increas- 
ingly complicated. Moreover, the inter- 
ruptions to production upset the working 
of priorities. In the circumstances, com- 
plete removal was believed the best course. 
The essentiality certificate system relating 
to sales of used cars was discontinued in 
May, 1946. 

Ceiling prices on Canadian-made auto- 
mobiles were held at basic period levels 
until December, 1946, except for certain 
increases which had been allowed to cover 
improvements in design other than mere 
style changes. The practice adopted in 
establishing ceiling prices on automobiles, 
both domestic and imported, has been to 
set the maximum price at the retail level 
only, thus permitting freedom of bargain- 
ing at earlier stages. Towards the end of 
1946 the Board granted price increases on 


} 


1946 models to the three eee motor 
vehicle manufacturers on the basis of 
financial data submitted by them. Pro- 
duction costs had risen because of the 


current higher prices of imported compo- 


nents, of increased prices of domestic ma- 
terials, and of wage advances throughout 
the industry. The increase in retail ceiling 
prices amounted to 10 per cent on passen- 


ger cars and 7 per cent on One 


vehicles. 

In November, 1946, maximum prices 
for rayon truck tires were returned to 
basic period ceilings. These prices had 
been reduced when rayon synthetic rubber 
tires replaced rayon crude rubber tires, 
but have now been restored in view of the 
improving quality of these tires and on 
the understanding that the proportion of 
natural rubber used would be substan- 
tially increased. 

The method of pricing imported auto- 
mobiles was changed towards the end of 
1945 from basic period pricing to a system 
which determined retail ceilings on ‘the 
basis of laid down costs plus the approxi- 
mate dollar mark-ups which prevailed in 
1941. Rigid adherence to basic period 
ceilings would have greatly restricted and 
in many instances eliminated the import 
of automobiles since prices had risen ap- 
preciably in the United States. In July, 
1946, appropriate adjustments were made 
in the ceiling prices of imported cars 
following the return of the Canadian 
dollar to parity. 

In the face of the restricted production 
of new automobiles, the pressure on 
ceiling prices of used cars was intense. 
The regulations governing sales of used 
cars were strengthened and vigorous en- 
forcement measures were taken to check 
illegal transactions. In January, 1947, 
maximum prices of used cars and used 
trucks (except imported cars and trucks 
of 1946 or later models) were raised by 
approximately 10 and 7 per cent respec- 
tively. These increases corresponded to 
those allowed on new cars and trucks in 
the previous month and gave recognition 
to the customary relationship existing 
between new and used motor vehicle 
prices. 


XI FUELS 


The adequacy of the fuel supply re- 
mained a matter of serious concern during 


most of 1946 and it was only towards the - 


end of the year that the position began 


to improve. To ensure a sufficient supply 
of fuelwood in the face of the shortage of 
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labour, it was necessary to continue the 
special subsidy arrangements which had 
been used in the preceding year. A variety 
of steps had to be taken to protect and 
distribute coal supplies looking towards 
the needs of the present winter, especially 
in view of the precarious situation brought 
about by strikes in the United States 
‘mines and lake shipping industry. 

There were price problems as well. 
Higher prices for U. S. coal were only 
partly offset by the effects of the return 
of the Canadian dollar to parity and in the 
case of coal imported for domestic use 
considerable subsidy payments were re- 
quired to hold domestic ceiling prices. In 
the case of Canadian-mined coal, signifi- 
cant price increases were authorized in 
the West because of the higher production 
costs, mainly arising out of a new wage 
agreement negotiated in the latter part of 
the year. The increased cost of crude oil 
imported from the United States exerted 
considerable pressure on ceiling prices of 
petroleum products. The first step toward 
the removal of the subsidy on crude oil 
imported into the Prairie Provinces was 
taken early in 1946 and the removal of the 
subsidy was announced in January, 1947. 
- At this latter date, all petroleum products, 
except gasoline and tractor distillate, 
were released from price control. 


\ 


A. COAL 


In the early part of 1946, there seemed 
to be good prospects of obtaining sufficient 
imports of coal from the United States to 
prevent a repetition of the difficulties ex- 
perienced in the heating season of 1945-46. 
Canada, like the United States, relaxed a 
number of the controls over coal. The 
Emergency Coal Production Board, estab- 
lished on November 23, 1942, was wound 
up in April, 1946, and the special produc- 
tion subsidies which remained .necessary 
continued to be paid through the Com- 
modity Prices Stabilization Corporation 
on directions from the Coal Administrator. 

This improving outlook, however, sud- 

denly changed for the worse as a result 
of the coal strike in the United States. 
In addition, the stoppages of steel produc- 
tion in both countries led to. a sharp 
reduction in the output of coke and the 
Canadian lake shipping strike delayed 
coal deliveries. In view of the serious 
‘implications of these developments for 
the coming winter’s fuel supply, the Coal 
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Control, which in its supply functions was | 
responsible to the Department of Recon- 


‘struction and Supply, took a variety of 


steps to conserve and increase supplies. 
Deliveries of coal to domestic purchasers 
in Central and Eastern Canada were 
limited to 80 per cent of their normal fuel 
requirements. The export of coal and 
coke was placed under permit. Arrange- 
ments were made for diverting coke pro- 
duced by steel plants to the domestic fuel 
market, though in the light of subsequent 
developments it was possible to cease this 
serious emergency expedient. Special 
subsidies were paid to certain strip mines 
in Alberta to enable them to increase their 
production. Subsidy and price arrange- 
ments were also made to increase the 
movement of Alberta coal and briquettes 
to the Ontario market and certain other 
subsidies were paid to move coal to places 
where it was urgently needed. 

Fortunately, Canada actually received 
more anthracite from the United States 
than in the previous year. The coal strike 
did not affect anthracite production to 
anything like the extent that it affected 
bituminous coal and many of the U. S. 
mines were most helpful in arranging for 
supplies. Moreover, the subsidy system 
on coal for domestic use protected im- 
porters from being caught between higher 
U. S. prices and fixed Canadian ceilings. 
As a result of these developments and of 
the measures adopted in anticipation of 
the threatening coal shortage, winter sup- 
plies turned out to be adequate. In 
November, 1946, the restrictions on 
deliveries to domestic purchasers were 
relaxed and at the end of the year, they 
were removed. 

The settlement of the coal dispute in 
the United States was followed by a 
general increase in prices of anthracite 
and bituminous coal and about the same 
time higher U. S. freight rates came into 
effect. The rates of subsidy on coal and 
coke imported from the United States for 
domestic use were therefore increased in 
June, 1946, but in the following month 
they were reduced to about their previous 
levels as a result of the restoration of the 
Canadian dollar to parity. Prices of im- 
ported coal for industrial use were per- 
mitted to vary with the changing costs. 
With the final dissolution of price control 
in the United States in November, 1946, 
the question of subsidy rates and Cana- 
dian ceiling prices arose again. It was 
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decided to hold existing ceilings. For a 
short time subsidy rates were limited to 
those previously in effect but in view of 
further price increases in the United 
States some further adjustments in sub- 
sidies became necessary in the cases of 
bituminous coal and coke. At the begin- 
ning of 1947, coal eligible for import 
subsidy was limited to that delivered to 
private dwellings, rooming houses, and 
apartments. Previously, coal used by 
hospitals, schools and institutions had 
also been eligible. 

There was a considerable increase in the 
ceiling prices of coal produced in Western 
Canada during the year. Certain changes, 
standardizing and “levelling up’’ prices 
and permitting operators to renegotiate 
commissions and discount rates to dis- 
tributors, were authorized after an exam- 
ination of the financial position of a large 
group of producers. Not long after, a new 
wage agreement was negotiated between 
the Western operators and coal miners 
involving a wage increase, a reduction of 
the work-week, and certain welfare pro- 
visions. It was recognized that the indus- 
try was not in a position to absorb further 
increases in Operating costs and following 
approval of the agreement by the National 
War Labour Board, the Prices Board 
authorized price increases appropriate to 
the rise in costs. This involved price 
advances on Alberta coal which averaged 
in the neighbourhood of $1.00 per ton at 
the mine. A somewhat larger increase was 
necessary on coal produced in the Vancou- 
ver Island District, and a considerably 
smaller one came into effect on Saskatche- 
wan coal. No general increases were 
authorized on Maritime coal during the 
year but wage discussions were in progress 
early in 1947 and if costs were to increase 
materially price increases would almost 
certainly be necessary. 


B. PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 


The increased cost of crude oil from the 
United States exerted considerable pres- 


XIT RENTALS 


The supply of housing accommodation 
in 1946 was scarcer in relation to public 
needs than in any of the war years. Con- 
sequently no fundamental relaxation of 
the existing system of controls was made. 
The maximum rentals on housing accom- 


j 
sure on existing ceiling prices for petro- 
leum products during 1946. At the 
beginning of the year the only imports of 
crude oil still eligible for subsidy were 
those going into the three Prairie Prov- 
inces. In January, 1946, a first step was 
taken towards the elimination of these 
subsidies—the base price of crude oil 
above which subsidies could be paid was 
raised 45 cents per barrel in line with a 
corresponding price adjustment in Turner 
Valley crude oil, and somewhat later the 
ceiling prices of petroleum products in the 
Prairie Provinces were advanced appro- 
priately. By the end of the year, however, 
subsidy payments had regained their pre- 
vious levels because of a further rise in 
the cost of crude oil from the United 
States. In January, 1947, these subsidies 
were terminated. 


The increased cost of United States 
crude oil also created pressure on petro- 
leum prices in other parts of Canada, 
particularly in British Columbia where 
adjustments were permitted in the price 
of heavy fuel oil in the latter part of the 
year. No increases were authorized in 
maximum prices of petroleum products 
in Ontario, Quebec and the Maritimes, 
though here again there was considerable 
pressure for some revision of fuel oil and 
distillate prices. In January, 1947, all 
petroleum products, except gasoline and 
tractor distillate, were released from price 
control. 


C. Woop FUEL 


The problem of ensuring adequate wood 
fuel supplies persisted in the winter of 
1945-46, a considerable quantity of green 
wood being used to make up deficiencies. 
To bring sufficient wood to market and 
to encourage the production of supplies 
for the burning season of 1946-47 sub- 
sidies were authorized to be paid up to 
March 31, 1947, where necessary to enable 
wood to be purchased by dealers and sold — 
within consumer ceilings. 


AND SHELTER 


modation, based in the main on 1941 
levels, continued and the extra-contractual 
right of indefinite tenancy granted to the 
occupiers of rented accommodation re- 
mained in effect. A few minor amend- | 
ments to the regulations were introduced > 


but the basic controls in 1946 were sub- 
stantially the same as those in effect in 
1945. 

Rent control was one of the first of the 
_ emergency price controls to be introduced 
in Canada, being invoked first in Sep- 
tember, 1940, when rents were pegged in 
some fifteen localities which were par- 
ticularly affected by the special conditions 
of wartime. The control of rentals was 
steadily extended to cover the whole 
country and to include most types of 
housing accommodation as well as com- 
mercial premises. From the beginning, 
regulations for the protection of tenants 
against unnecessary or unreasonable evic- 
tion had been introduced and_ these 
‘regulations were also extended until the 
point was reached where no well-behaved 
tenant could be evicted except in a few 
very special and well-defined circum- 
stances. Since the summer of 1945, a 
landlord has not even been permitted to 
evict a tenant when he wished to repossess 
his own house for his own occupancy. 


Such “eviction control’ is admittedly 
an extreme interference with the usual 
rights of the individual and, on occasion, 
has been the cause of considerable per- 
sonal hardship to house-owners of small 
or modest means. Along with rent con- 
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trol, however, it has prevented the housing 


shortage from giving rise to unmanageable 
- and highly disturbing social conditions. 
As a result of this extra-contractual pro- 
tection, the hundreds of thousands of 
Canadian families living in rented accom- 
modation are not living under the threat 
of eviction today, as would otherwise be 
the case, and in the great majority of 
cases rentals have been held at 1941 
levels. 

As stated above, no abatement of the 
housing shortage occurred in 1946. On 
the contrary the existing state of con- 
gestion became even more serious, despite 
the large volume of new building during 
the year. The demobilization of the armed 
services and the continued increase in the 
marriage rate served to accentuate a 
shortage which had been apparent for 
three or four years and which really 
existed prior to the war. The current 
deficiency of housing is not solely the 
result of a low level of construction during 
the war years or of the increase in the size 
and nature of the population, although 
both these factors are important. A real, 
though disguised, shortage of housing 


existed even before the war. While 
vacancies were numerous in 1939 the 
apparent adequacy of accommodation 
was the result of a ‘‘doubling up” of many 
families, attributable to low incomes and 
unemployment. The number of dwelling 
units constructed during the thirties was 
relatively small. Had the level of employ- 
ment and national income in the late 
thirties been as high as it is today a 
housing shortage would have been evident 
at that time. As it was, the improvement 
in the.economic position of most families 
from 1939 to 1942 caused a sufficient 
amount of ‘‘undoubling” to eliminate 
vacancies. As the movement of people 
from rural areas and small towns to work 
in war-expanded industries in the cities 
continued, as marriages increased, and 
later as demobilization went forward, the 
pressure on the supply of housing steadily 
grew. Thus a further trend developed 
towards the renting of shared accommo- 
dation or ‘‘doubling up’”’ caused, not by 
lack of adequate income as in the pre-war 
period, but by the sheer inadequacy of 
new accommodation. At the present time 
there are some 200,000 single housing units 
occupied by more than one family, which 
is some indication of the congestion that 
exists. The Minister of Reconstruction 
and Supply has estimated (July 22, 1946) 
that approximately 150,000 new housing 
units are needed as a minimum to meet the 
immediate shelter problem, even after 
allowing for the 50,000-60,000 units which 
are expected to be completed during the 
year ending March, 1947. 

In the face of this need for housing and 
the resultant pressure on rental levels, the 
work of the Rentals Administration of the 
Board in 1946 was inevitably heavy. The 
Board maintains a rental officer in about 
65 centres across Canada with a small 
number of appraisers and interviewers in 
the larger cities. The work of these 
officers is concerned, in the main, with the 
following activities: (a) the fixation of 
maximum rentals on residential accom- 
modation (houses, apartments, flats, 
shared accommodation, etc.) which are 
being rented for the first time and for 


which, therefore, no basic period maximum _ 


exists; (b) the consideration of applica- 
tions for increases or decreases in existing 
rental levels based on some change in the 
amount of service or facility supplied by 
the landlord; (c) the fixation of rents on 
newly built residential accommodation;. 


(d) the fixation or varying of rents on 
commercial accommodation; (e) the grant- 
ing of permits to serve notice to vacate 
on tenants in certain defined cases where 
the landlord proposes to sub-divide the 
property so as to make more space 
available; (f) the processing of applica- 
tions for the eviction of so-called “ob- 
noxious or incompatible’? tenants—which 
cases are decided by a Court of Rental 
Appeals; and (g) the registration of room- 
ing house rentals (in certain cities only). 
Most decisions made by officials of the 
Rentals Administration are subject to 
appeal before a Court of Rental Appeals 
constituted, asa rule, of a local judge or 
magistrate. The broad principles and 
procedures of rental and eviction control 
are laid down in the general regulations 
of the Board, and the system of local 
administration makes it possible to take 
account of local situations in a manner 
which is more appropriate in respect to 
housing than is the case of goods and 
services generally. 


The maintenance of rental ceilings does 
not operate to impede the building of new 
housing accommodation. It has been 
clearly recognize that to attempt to fix 
rentals at 1941 levels on newly-built units 
would, in view of the increase in construc- 
tion costs since that date, make new con- 
struction for rental out of the question. 
Accordingly, the fixation of rentals on 
newly-built accommodation takes into 
account the increases in construction 
costs. It does, however, prevent the pro- 
fiteering which would be possible in view 
of the scarcity of accommodation. 


Two rather minor~ revisions of the 
regulations in 1946 should be noted. In 
' August the regulations governing the 
termination of leases for shared accom- 
modation were amended by removing 
the restriction which prohibited notices 
to vacate from terminating during the 
winter months. Under present regulations 
tenants or sub-tenants in this category 
are protected from eviction in much the 
same way as those who are sole tenants 
of a house or apartment. However, unlike 
the head-tenant, people living in shared 
accommodation may be given notice to 
vacate in those cases where the landlord 
desires the accommodation for an enlarge- 
ment of his personal residence, or for 
occupancy by certain members of his 
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a 


immediate family. In such cases (and 
they are relatively infrequent) the necess- — 
ary minimum six months’ advance notice 
which is required to be served could not 
terminate, under the former regulations, 

during the winter months. This meant 
that a landlord or head-tenant who failed 
to serve notice by the 31st of March 
would be unable to recover the accommo- 
dation for as long as twelve months. 


A small amendment was also made to 
the regulations governing the rental 
ceilings on commercial accommodation. 
Since December, 1945, as a step towards 
ultimate decontrol of commercial rentals, 
new leases for a period of five years or 
more (and not containing provisions for 
prior termination) have been exempt 
from the maximum rental regulations. In 
August, 1946, a revision was made to 
permit such leases to contain provision 
for termination before the end of five 
years on notice by the tenant. This re- 
vision was helpful to some commercial 
tenants who, while reluctant to renew or 
negotiate new leases at higher (ex-ceiling) 
rentals for as long as five years, were 
willing to do so provided that they had 
the right to terminate the lease at an 
earlier date. 


The regulations under which commercial 
tenants are given protection against 
eviction were administered in a more 
flexible manner in 1946. Acting in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of an admin- 
istrative code* which defined those cases 
in which a landlord was entitled to repos- 
sess any such accommodation, some seven 
Deputy Rentals Administrators in the 
various regions of Canada have been 
holding hearings upon application. At 
these hearings the Administrator deter- 
mines whether or not the public interest 
requires the exemption of particular leases 
from eviction control. In this way the © 
Board has been able to maintain security 
of tenure for the vast majority of com- 
mercial tenants (and hence also to enforce 
the ceiling on commercial rentals) while 
permitting those changes in leasehold 
arrangements which are needed to pro- 
mote greater employment and enterprise 
generally. 


*Described in W.P.T.B. Report Jan: — Dec. 1945 
p. 52. 
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XIII ENFORCEMENT 


In accordance with the Government 
policy of gradual decontrol of prices and 
supply, the number of orders and regu- 
lations enforced by the Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board has been reduced mate- 
rially during 1946. The most important 
reduction has resulted from the removal 
of the controls of several of the Controllers 
of the Department of Reconstruction and 
Supply, for example tire rationing, which 
were enforced by the Board. Though a 
number of the Board’s own orders have 
also been revoked, the most of those re- 
quiring comprehensive enforcement acti- 
-vity have remained in effect. 

At the same time, the task of enforce- 
ment has become somewhat more difficult. 
During the war much of the success of the 
stabilization program was due to strong 
public support. In the post-war atmos- 
phere as controls are gradually lifted there 
develops a growing attitude of restlessness 
and impatience and a tendency for the 
public to regard the remaining controls as 
of lessimportance. In these circumstances, 
the Enforcement Administration has taken 
great pains to avoid the criticism of rigid 
or unbending adherence to merely tech- 
nical rules but at the same time continuing 
to take every proper step to assure com- 
pliance with Board orders. 

The Enforcement Administration’s task 
is now confined to enforcing the orders of 
the Board and to acting as an agent for the 
enforcement of those of the Central Mort- 
gage and Housing Corporation as to Emer- 
gency Shelter Regulations. The enforce- 
ment of the Board’s orders deals with three 
topics: Rentals, Pricesand Supply. Supply 
is chiefly concerned with consumer ration- 
ing, but also has phases which must be 
developed and controlled by the issue and 
subsequent enforcement of particular di- 
rectives requiring the allocation of supply 
in a specific manner. In all three topics 
the Enforcement Administration must 
co-operate closely with the Administra- 
tion concerned, such as the Ration Ad- 
ministration, to see that its policy accords 
with the aims of that particular Admin- 
istration. 

The enforcement of the Board’s regu- 
lations requires periodic investigations to 
check compliance with the regulations. 
These investigations are carried out by a 
group of investigators in the regional and 
local offices. In order to keep thoroughly 


in touch with current developments and 
practices, it is essential for these investi- 
gators to make a large number of checks 
into transactions of all types and in all 
fields. The reports made on such investi- 
gations must be considered and carefully 
analyzed. All of this work is detailed and 
laborious. It is, however, the necessary 
basis by which compliance with the 
Board’s regulations may be gauged. 

From time to time the Board prosecutes 
on the basis of infractions for what may 
appear to be ‘‘technical’’ provisions in its 
orders; for instance, provisions that busi- 
nesses must keep certain records. The 
enforcement of a technical provision of 
this type is not in itself a narrow insistence 
upon compliance with that provision. 
The fact is that a proper compliance with 
such rules is basic to the effective admin- 
istration of a great many particular orders, 
for non-compliance would permit the 
alleged offender to attain a result contrary 
to the whole policy of the order. For 
example, it is usually impossible to prove 
an allegation that goods have been sold 
at higher than the maximum price if the 
seller has failed to obey the regulations 
requiring him to keep certain records, 
affix certain labels or make certain returns. 
Again, a vendor who sells without a price 
fixation may well be selling at a most un- 
reasonable and unjust price. Therefore 
the enforcement of these so-called tech- 
nical provisions is often the only effective 
means of enforcing the general policy 
behind a particular order, and of main- 
taining the price ceiling as to the particu- 
lar commodity concerned. 

A noteworthy development during 1946 
has been an increasing tendency of in- 
fractions to take on a pattern of carefully 
planned and skillfully executed schemes 
to evade the regulations by transactions 
of very considerable extent and impor- 
tance. These schemes of evasion usually 
entail an organization of considerable size 
and complicity, for example a_ ration 
coupon counterfeiting gang. This method 
of evasion has been used not only in cou- 
pon rationing frauds, but in schemes to 
evade the maximum prices of textiles and 
building products, and has even invaded 
the field of rentals. Since the planning is 
done with professional skill, successful 
investigation is difficult. It is in the 
tracking down and defeat of these more 


elaborately organized schemes that the 
requirement of strict compliance with the 
technical provisions of the order becomes 
most important. Such provisions are 
designed by the relevant administration 
_ with its knowledge of the particular field 
as effective checks by which compliance 
may be measured. The schemers know 
this and intentionally refrain from com- 
plying with the so-called technical pro- 
visions lest their whole plot be bared. 

It is in dealing with this type of infrac- 
tion particularly that the administration 
has found the assistance of the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police invaluable. 
The Board’s investigators carry on with- 
out police assistance the very large 
majority of all surveys, inquiries and 
checking necessary to determine compli- 
ance with the orders of the Board. It is 
only when dealing with what amounts to 
a criminal conspiracy to evade the Board’s 
orders that the Board must turn from its 
own staff and obtain the assistance of the 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police. ‘The 


extremely efficient co-operation of that: 


Force has made possible, in the last year, 
the successful prosecution and defeat of 
those responsible for very considerable 
schemes of evasion in the counterfeiting 
of ration coupons, the distribution of 
textiles at prices far in excess of the 
ceiling, and the trafficking in used auto- 
mobiles at prices double those permitted 
by the Board’s orders. 

The price ceiling on used automobiles 
has proven extraordinarily difficult to 
enforce. The demand for automobiles has 
been exceptionally heavy and the produc- 
tion of new vehicles to supply that demand 
has been so beset with shortages and other 
difficulties that the demand has pressed 
heavily on the existing supply of used 
automobiles. Enforcement problems here 
are concerned not only with organized 
gangs but also with the irresponsible 
“fly-by-night” type of illegal dealer and 
with the private individual who attempts 
to obtain an excessive price for his own 
automobile. All types of alleged offenders 
must be checked if the prices of used cars 
are to be controlled, yet the number of 
sales of such vehicles is so great that it is 
almost impossible to keep up with the 
work of investigation and prosecution. 

The mere number of prosecutions is not 
a reliable guide to compliance with Board 
orders. The Board has always striven to 
avoid prosecutions of those who through 


Sane 


mere ignorance and without gross negli- 
gence are guilty of an infraction. For 
this reason the Board’s files of innumer- 
able smaller infractions are closed by 
warning letter, and in hundreds and even 
thousands of additional cases the vendor 
is merely required to rebate to his pur- 
chaser the amount exacted over the max- 


imum price. The Board prosecutes those ~ 


others, who, with intent, or by gross negl- 
igence in acquainting themselves with the 
Board’s orders as to commodities in 
which they deal, would appear to have 
committed serious infractions of those 
orders. In 1946 the number of such 
prosecutions continued to grow. This was 
true especially in the field of consumer 
rationing partly because meat rationing 
had to be enforced throughout the whole 
year, as compared with only four months 
in 1945, and partly as a result of a very 
extensive trafficking in counterfeit ration 
coupons during the spring and early 
summer of 1946. It is hoped that the 
additional precautions taken in the pro- 
duction of Ration Book 6 will go far to 
prevent the repetition of such an occur- 
rence. 

All orders of the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board are of their very essence, 
temporary in duration. Notwithstanding 
their temporary nature it is necessary 
that the Board require strict compliance 
with those orders. To take any other 
attitude would be to undermine the policy 
of the Government and to make effective 
control impracticable. 

The Board takes great care not to 
undertake prosecutions without good 
cause and it may be of interest here to 
outline the course of an investigation and 
prosecution for .an infraction of the 
Board’s orders. P.C. 8528, in section 10, 
provides for the prosecution of an offence 
under the Board’s regulations by the 
written leave of the Board but additional 
safeguards have been introduced. Before 
the Board institutes prosecution proceed- 
ings against any alleged offender, an 
investigator carries out a careful investi- 


‘gation and provides the alleged offender 


with the opportunity of making any 
explanation he desires. The result of that 
investigation is examined in one of Board’s 
Regional Offices and if an infraction is 
revealed the file is submitted to the En- 
forcement Counsel in the Regional Office. 
The file is studied by that Enforcement 
Counsel and if the infraction is, in his 


to, the 


f 


opinion, serious, the file is then referred 
Enforcement Administrator in 
Head Office. Only after that Administra- 
tor has determined that the alleged offence 
has been demonstrated clearly, that the 
offence is serious, and that the prosecution 
is the only course which can reasonably 
be adopted, does he recommend that the 
Board prosecute the alleged offender. 
When the Secretary of the Board approves 
this recommendation and grants leave to 
prosecute, the charge is laid by the duly 


XIV 


With decontrol proceeding during the 
year it was possible to reduce the scale 
of the Board’s operations. Several Admi- 
nistrations were closed, others were amal- 
gamated, and in January, 1947, one of 
the Co-ordinations was discontinued. 
Many local offices, in all parts of the 
country, were closed. The Board’s repre- 
sentation in Washington was withdrawn. 
As a result of these and other changes 
the Board’s staff was reduced by more 
than one thousand during 1946. 

In spite of this substantial contraction, 
the general structure of the Board’s 
organization remained as before. The 
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appointed agent of the Minister of Justice © 
and the prosecution is carried out in the © 
ordinary courts of criminal jurisdiction 
either by summary procedure or on in- 
dictment. By this careful scrutiny prose- 
cution is confined to cases where reasons 
are very strong. The care which the 
Board takes not to prosecute without good 
cause is borne out by the fact that the 
courts convict in more than 95 per cent 
of the cases brought before them by the 
Board. 


BOARD ORGANIZATION 


Head Office of the Board formulates and 
co-ordinates plans, supervises personnel 
and expenses, and provides various cen- 
tral services for the organization. Admi- 
nistrators, grouped into Co-ordinations, 
provide the Board’s day-by-day contacts 
with industry and trade. The regional, 
local and ration offices bring the services 
of the Board to the general public all 
across Canada. Details of the working 
of this organization have been given in 
earlier annual reports. 

The reduction of staff was distributed 
as follows: 


Head Office 
Administrations 
Emergency Shelter 
Regional, Local and Ration Offices 


PLEAD ENG 6 Bald BE BLU MDE SNA pl EM a Palas Dy od Peg 


Associated Companies* 


Grand Total 


ee aC Can 


Ce ec ec a 


Peer ee Re te a ect eee) 


Totat Starr DEcEMBER 31 


1945 1946 Reduction 
857 841 16 
1,121 683 438 
111 0 111 
3,589 3,044 545 
5,678 4,568 
498 388 
4,956 


*Commodity Prices Stabilization Corporation Ltd., Canadian Wool Board, Ltd.; and Wartime Food 


Corporation, Ltd. 


There was not much reduction in the 
Head Office staff; the work of some 
divisions of Head Office, such as that 
engaged in dealing with ceiling price 
adjustments, actually increased consider- 
ably. There was a substantial reduction in 
the number of Administrations, eleven of 
which were closed or merged. The largest 
reduction was in the field staff. The num- 
ber of regional offices remained at 13, 
but the number of local and sub-local 
offices all across the country was reduced 


from 115 to 75 and ration offices from 33 
to 31. The work of the ration offices, 
which are responsible for food rationing, 
declined only slightly during the year, 
but the work of the other field offices was 
reduced considerably with the ending of 
tire rationing, motor vehicle priorities 
and other activities. Following the 
transfer of responsibility for Emergency. 
Shelter regulations from the Board to the 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corpo- 
ration, the staff concerned was largely 


taken over by that Corporation early in 
the year. 

While the responsibilities of the field 
staff have been reduced in certain direc- 
tions the year has been a heavy one for 
them. The Board’s chief representatives 
in the thirteen regional offices, known as 
the Prices and Supply Representatives, 
are responsible for the whole of the Board’s 
work in their respective regions. During 
1946, these ““P.S.R’s’”’ have had to meet 
new and difficult problems as the pace of 
decontrol has increased. In the interpre- 
tation of Board orders and regulations 
to manufacturers, retailers and dealers, 
their most difficult problem during the 
past year has probably been that of 
securing the equitable distribution of 


goods in short supply, such as canned 


milk, flannelette and children’s under- 
wear. In addition to handling a multi- 
plicity of other problems, including appli- 
cations, reports and complaints from the 
public, these officers have continued to 
guide veterans seeking to establish them- 
selves in business, and have arranged for 
the closing of local offices where possible. 

The Ration Administration continued 
to be assisted by a large staff of volun- 
teers who operated 627 Local Ration 
Boards throughout the country. In 
September, with the assistance of the 
Women’s Regional Advisory Committees 
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this Administration distributed Ration 
Book 6 to individuals across Canada. 

In view of its unique character the 
work of the Consumer Branch requires 
particular mention. Through this organi- 
zation which includes only a small central 
staff of paid workers, a large number of 
Canadian women have played a major 
role in the operation of price control. 
They have provided a two-way flow of 
information, keeping the Board in con- 
tinuous touch with the consumer’s point 


of view and at the same time informing 


the consumer as to the facts concerning 
the operation of price control and ration- 
ing and as to the reasons for shortages 
and the steps taken to deal with them. In 
1946 the number of voluntary workers 
associated with the Consumer Branch in 
cities, 
reached an all-time high of 16,700 women. 
Each one represented a group of from 
25 to 500 women, and many of them 
made brief reports to these groups on 
Consumer Branch work every month. 
In addition, there were nearly 1,700 
members of trade unions throughout 
Canada who maintained a two-way flow 
of information on consumer questions 
between their unions and the Consumer 
Branch. There were also 500 rural women 
across the country who performed a 
similar voluntary liaison between farm 
women and the Board. 


XV PRICE MOVEMENTS — AUGUST, 1939 TO DECEMBER, 1946 


A. GENERAL REVIEW 


The sixteen month period between 
V-J Day and the end of 1946 was one of 
significant price change. Wholesale prices 
increased 8 per cent from the fairly stab- 
ilized level of the two previous years 
while the cost of living index rose over 
5 per cent, with retail food prices up some 
7 per cent. Of primary importance in this 
adjustment to a higher price level was a 
considerable reduction in subsidies, a 
development which has proceeded grad- 
ually since the end of the war and in 
which further steps, not yet reflected in 
the price index numbers, were taken early 
in 1947. A number of other price adjust- 
ments gave partial recognition to the 


effects of the substantially increased costs 
of peacetime production in a variety of 
industries, most adjustments reflecting 
higher labour costs to some extent. 
lesser importance were the effects of de- 
control of price ceilings, since only a few 
of the items released from control showed 
significant price increases. One of the 
basic factors behind the gradual increase 
in Canadian prices since the end of the 
war was the pressure of substantially 
higher prices in other countries. That 
pressure was particularly noticeable in 
regard to primary commodities but ex- 
pressed itself in our trading relations with 
most countries and especially, of course, 
with the United States. 


towns and villages in Canada. 


Of% 
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Inprxss or Prices in Canapa, Auaust, 1939 ro DecEMBER, 1946 
(1935-39 = 100) 


Index 


General wholesale Priceses oj. e. ue tity ce cn ea ones 
AC OSLO VANE Mea eae spel = Eat ci ah ev eh vey atone teeta i 
HG DALI OOM eres atl Oe Teint ce BER ye line koe enh ae 


August August December | % Change 
1939 1945 1946 Aug. 1945 to 
Dec. 1946 
nt 93-8 135-0 145-1 47-5 
Ratiat 100-8 120-5 127 -0* +5-4 
eae 99-3 136-2 145.5* +6-8 ~ 


* January 2. 1947. 


Attention has been increasingly focussed 
on current and prospective price develop- 
ments in the United States, important in 
their relation to the current problems of 
Canadian price control and to the longer- 
run outlook for Canadian prices. While 
future market conditions in the United 


States are uncertain, the rise in U. S. 
prices which followed the removal of con- 
trols has increased materially the differ- 
entials between Canadian and United 
States prices. This is apparent in the 
following comparison of price movements 
in the two countries. 


PERCENTAGE INCREASE IN PRICES IN CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES TO LATEST DATE IN 1946 


Index 


AQ ONOEMIEVINGIESALG tee Ln se stoi ieids costal nde ote sls alole eae & 
AL MIMMCTOOUCES ee ho rt ates eret alate cco ls ci ctaic cs eter ne es 
IBullysdc;Chietly, Manuf. Goods)) oe. seus oescs secs see 
COStOM iy Ne Nene e te reves ns tome <a eels owe c 
VEGI ee OOC ET yi Meee ae eee ate Tae aly metab ithel ate. 


Norte: 


From August, 1945 From pre-war, ’35-39 


Can U.S Can U.S 
ae 7-5 32-1 45-1 73-3 
bea 4.0 33-8 58-5 123-4 
eee 8-1 32-2 33-5 62-6 
Spelane 5-4 18-6 27-0 53-3 
ay tee 6-8 31-9 45-5 85-9 


Wholesale price index in Canada is for December 1946; in U. - for November 1946. Cost-of-Living Index 
46. 


in Canada is for January 2, 1947; in U.S. for December 1; 
The farm products index does not include possible partitigntion payments on the 1945 and 1946 wheat 
crops, but it does include participation payments made on previous crops. 


‘Since the end of the war, prices in the 
United States have risen very much more 
sharply than prices in Canada and in its 
extent the advance in the United States 
has been quite similar to the rise which 
occurred after the first world war. As a 
result of this marked upsurge, the level 
of prices in the United States became 
much higher than in Canada relative to 
pre-war, as is shown in the third and 
fourth columns of the above table. To- 
wards the end of 1946, general wholesale 
prices in the United States were some 73 
per cent higher than pre-war whereas the 
advance in Canada was 45 per cent. The 
cost of living in the United States was up 
53 per cent as compared with a rise of 
27 per cent in this country. 

During the six years of war from 
August, 1939 to August, 1945, the cost 


of living index in Canada was held to an 
advance of about 19 per cent, while 
general wholesale prices increased 44 per 
cent. This trend compared very favour- 
ably with price increases over the four year. 
period of war during the first world war, 
when living costs rose 54 per cent and 
wholesale prices, 106 per cent. Moreover, 
the upward movement in prices since 
V-J Day has been moderate in comparison 
with the rise in the price level during the 
corresponding period after the end of the 
earlier world conflict. (see Appendix K.) 


B. WHOLESALE PRICE CHANGES 


By the end of 1946, the level of whole- 
sale prices in Canada had risen about 45 
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per cent above the average level of the price level since V-J Day. Post-war price 
five pre-war years, 1935-39. This rise increases have been general, as will be 
includes an advance of 8 per cent in the seen in the last column of the table below. 


INDEXES OF WHOLESALE PrRIcES IN CANADA 
(1935-39 =100) 


% Change 
Group August, August, December, Aug., 1945 to 

1939 1945 1946 Dec., 1946 
Weretablo: Products o...cc 80sec eudeegeee. 80-2 134-1 132-9 —0:9 
PT AWE LOUUCES EME a yioe ecru tec lee wei: 93-7 146-0 161-6 10-7 
PRExtHle sero UCtSiminte. Le sales els closes yee 95-0 ' 181-1 140-6 7-2 
MOOGEEROGUCTS MCUs le icumal ial ae laN dea b 107-0 164-4 195-1 18-7 
Tranter LiswProducts ss. Uaioe oe ee 102-0 123-0 135-1 9-8 
PN ORACTEOUBUNLCLALS He cla ic es eeklen ae eth 95-7 108-1 122-3 13-1 
Non-metallic WEEE oad EPA AR ae ee NC 97-9 118-0 121-9 3-3 
MO OMAICALS RE Aree oe eircom lidiansickereld A SR essen 97-5 124-5 119-7 — 3-9 
PRG eh Ci MIRA GG Mailed NIM, cana aoa Ut ie la 93-8 135-0 145-1 7-5 
PU ALTMMETOCUCEB Met chen i es Soe eee sete erat 81-6 152-4 158-5 4-0 
95-4 123-5 133-5 8-1 


The decline in the vegetable products 
group since the end of the war is the 
result of a seasonal trend in prices of fresh 
vegetables which normally reach their 
lowest price late in the year. It should 
also be noted that wheat prices in the 
vegetable products index are recorded at 
the domestic price of $1.25 per bushel and 
not at the present guaranteed price to the 
farmer of $1.35 or at the higher prices 
being realized by the Canadian Wheat 
Board on external sales. Also, a number 
of chemical products were reduced in 
price following the end of the war. Se- 
veral of the groups reflect ceiling price 
adjustments to offset the elimination or 
reduction of subsidy payments, as in the 
case of cotton and woollen textile goods, 
dried fruits, canned fruits and vegetables, 
jams and jellies, corn syrup and canned 
salmon. Several important industry-wide 
increases were authorized during 1946, to 
meet the higher costs of peace-time pro- 
duction, as in iron and steel products, 
lumber and furniture, and also in some of 
the textile trades. Authorized price ad- 
justments were also made during the year 
on several farm products in an effort to 
arrest declining production and market- 
ings. This was notable early in the year 
in the case of pork and butter. The beef 
price structure was also revised upward 
in the middle of the year to alleviate a 
serious decline in cattle marketings. Later 
on, in October, the price of fluid milk to 
the farmers was raised in some important 
areas following the return of the function 
of price fixing to provincial jurisdiction. 


For certain other commodities important 
as exports, notably silver and newsprint, 
price increases related to external prices 
followed the suspension of domestic 
ceilings. 

Price adjustments since the end of the 
war have not greatly changed the balance 
of the price structure. While the index 
of the prices of manufactured goods 
showed a slightly larger rise than did that 
of farm products, the latter index does 
not take any account of the possibility of 
participation payments on the last two 
wheat crops. In short, the relationship 
between farm and other prices has re- 
mained a comparatively favourable one. 
Related to 1935-39, the prices of farm 
products are up about 59 per cent and 
those of manufactured goods, about 34 per 
celit: 


C. Cost oF LivinG CHANGES 


The effects of the material reduction in ~ 
subsidy payments were steadily felt in 
higher retail prices and other post-war 
price increases continued to become evi- 
dent at the retail level. As a result, the 
official cost of living index at January 2, 
1947, stood at 126.0, on the base August, 
1939 = 100, a rise of 6.5 points or 5.4 
per cent above the level prevailing at the 
end of the war in August, 1945. As will 
be seen in the following table, most of the 
major classifications of living costs shared 
in this increase, and some groups such as 
clothing and home furnishings and ser- 
vices showed significant advances after 
several years of comparative stability. 

\ 


COMPONENTS OF THE COST OF LIVING INDEX 


JULY 1914 TO DECEMBER 1921 QULY 1914=100) 


PER CENT 
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AUGUST 1939 TO DATE (AUGUST 1939=100) 


PER CENT 
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COMPONENTS OF THE COST OF LIVING INDEX 
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Pornt CHANGES IN Marn Groups or THE Cost or Livine Inpex 
(August, 1939 =100) 


August, 1939 


October, 1941 August, 1945 August, 1939 


Group to to Sto to 

October, 1941 | August, 1945 | January, 1947 | January, 1947 

PROtaltindexiea yea lu me UN Tenis LO AKON 14-6 4.9 6-5 26-0 
TOES SAS ay A DON ay EN i a 34 ce Ra 24-1 13-1 9-3 46-5 
SAHRA UALR SSS Eran) A Oa ACL Dak Wie UD aN 7-1 0-9 1-2 «9-2 
ROR OCH EAST LENS a CRU Crcatgr sone raratay ease ees 13-2 — 5-6 2-5 10-1 
MTOM ENG ees al tere eiecctier sete assis areola ralieie Ton cae ort 19-5 2-5 9.4 31-4 
Home Furnishings & Services............. 16-3 1-9 10-4 28-6 
MUSCEllARECOUB Dita sera ecetials Sire role wisi sietbs ie 5-1 3-0 5-1 13-2 


The relative importance of these price 
changes in their effect of the total cost 
of living index is shown in the next table 


which expresses the changes in each com- 
ponent group in terms of its contribution to 
the changes in the total cost of living index. 


MovEMENTS IN THE Cost or Livine Inprx, Auaust 1, 1939 0 JANUARY 2, 1947 
(August 1939 =100) 
Points added in Total Index by Component Groups 


Aug. 1, 1939 
to 
Oct. 1, 1941 


Aug. 1, 1939 
to 
Jan. 2, 1947 


Oct. 1, 1941 
to 
Aug. 1, 1945 


Aug. 1, 1945 
to 
Jan. 2, 1947 


Ea kore neta ept OA Goretaseas <1 NU. ACME NU GN NERDS RO +7-38 +4-05 +2-96 +14.41 
VES Fleer aan eine Cd ai aavele Nc ruiue dane IE Ak +0-49 | - —0-73 +2-15 +1-91 
Other Dairy Proaucts ss vesiesiincie suele sie sks +1-56 +0-04 +0-69 +2-31 

fad egs UVR OLA I a SMUD a UNA ay Noe as AL AN +0-69 +0-26 +0-13 +1-08 
CEM ANAL V Cale UMMA yaaa rT NE 41-35 +1-49 +0-31 +3-16 
POLK AP TOCUCES Me erie oii hia oa ati letaeeslt oe +1-12 +0-49 +0:-71 | +2-33 
Other meatsreo fishy. ae a +0-18 +0-34 +0-00 +0-52 
BOREAS My et een) Cees PMY a Son h ett Aa Sh +0-42 +0-01 +0-07 +0-50 
LO Py GrOCEnIes avis wiakieterae tne ian ans Gout +1-01 _ —0-12 +0-08 +0-95 
Vegetables —0-02 +1-68 —1-20 +0-46 
STL GER Pree nari Nestole Ciiese haan raf alueea me leepove tasked 4 +0-58 +0-59 +0-02 +1-19 

1 RUSV a HA 8 8 a ge I aE eA +1-41 +0-11 +0-22 + 1-74 

Barely Acie eng ee ese eee aici hea ec) le ae +0-79 —0-34 +0-15 + 0-61 - 

CO} abiarea teh oily WAIPURS ERM HLTA ga A EE aU +2-34 +0-30 +1-13 + 3:76 

Home Furnishings & Services.............. +1-48 +0-17 +0-87 + 2-57 

MIscellanecouUs (ieee ie Walnut sit ulahe salute iene +1-20 +0-65 +1-17 -+ 2-93 

otal Changerjociasdueseels ook sistelares.z +14-6 +4-9 + 6-5 +26-0 


The two price increases for milk were 
by far the most important single factor in 
the rise in the index between August, 1945 
and December, 1946. In terms of their 
effects on the index, the price increases in 
butter, beef and pork were also important. 
Prices of potatoes and other fresh vege- 
tables were at or close to their low point 
of the year in December, 1946, and were 
thus at a lower level than in August, 1945. 
In a similar manner, egg prices in Decem- 
ber, 1946, were near their seasonal high 
point and this accounts for much of the 
increase over the post-war period. During 
1946, a variety of price increases occurred 
in the non-food groups, largely attribut- 


able to industry-wide adjustments to com- 
pensate for higher costs of production, 
including subsidy reductions. , Thus, 
higher ceilingss were authorized on suits, 
topcoats, shirts, underwear, work clothes, 
piece goods, hard and upholstered furni- 
ture and hardware. The prices of a 
number of miscellaneous items rose during 
the year, including some newspapers, 
magazine rates, tobacco, medical services, 
hospital rates, barbers’ charges and life 
insurance costs. Scattered increases in 
rents were noticeable, while fuel and light- 
ing costs rose chiefly as a result of higher 
prices for Western coal. 
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APPENDICES 


_ The appendices are as of December 31, 1946, with the exception of appendices A, E 
and F which are up to date as of February 1, 1947 


APPENDIX A 


A-1—ECONOMIC AND FINANCIAL POLICY 


Statement by the 
Kight Hons SL LpS Ley 
Minister of Finance 
Ottawa, July 5, 1946 


I wish to announce to the house several 
important steps which the government is 
taking i in the economic and financial field 
in order to prevent undue increases in the 
cost of living and costs of production, 
improve the effectiveness of price control, 
encourage a greater supply of scarce goods 
which we import from other countries, and 
generally strengthen the stabilization pro- 
gramme and facilitate an orderly post-war 
adjustment of the Canadian economy 
while protecting it from the major effects 
of adverse developments outside our 
borders. 

It is now almost six months since the 
Prime Minister in a public statement gave 
a comprehensive review of the anti- 
inflation policy in the light of the post-war 
situation. At that time it was said that 
essential controls would be maintained so 


long as emergency economic conditions: 


arising out of or resulting from the war 
required special action to preserve econ- 
omic stability. But it was also stated 
that, in order to assist the process of con- 
version from war to peace production and 
the many adjustments that had to be 
made to post-war conditions, a degree of 
flexibility would be recognized in the ad- 
ministration of price control, and that 
progress would be made in removing con- 
trols that were no longer necessary or 
desirable. 

Early post-war developments were not 
unfavourable. Reconversion unemploy- 
ment did not occur on the scale which 
some had feared, demobilization pro- 
ceeded with comparative smoothness and 
rapidity, and the evils of both inflation 
and deflation were avoided. In many 
lines there has been a marked increase in 


the supply of goods and services available 
to consumers, and this will be further 
apparent to civilian consumers in the near 
future as the special requirements of 
demobilized members of the armed forces 
are satisfied. In the case of some other 
goods, however, various interruptions 
have seriously delayed the progress of — 
production and distribution. 

When parliament gave its approval to 
the National Emergency Transitional 
Powers Act last December, it recognized 
that the emergency economic conditions 
which prevailed at that time would con- 
tinue to endanger the stability of the 
Canadian economy for at least another 
year, and that certain measures such as 
price controls and rationing would have 
to be continued. Most of us hoped that 
the situation which made these controls 
necessary would gradually improve. In 
recent months and weeks, however, a 
series of developments of increasing seri- 
ousness have combined to create a great 
and growing threat to our national 
stabilization programme. 

Perhaps the greatest threat to. the 
stability of prices in Canada comes from 
the rise in prices in the United States and, 
to a lesser extent, in other countries. The 
present position with respect to the future 
of price control in the United States is 
confused and uncertain. Without pre- 
suming to forecast what will happen in 
the legislative sphere, recent develop- 
ments would seem to suggest that further 
increases in prices in that country are 
likely to occur. Indeed, quite aside from 
recent congressional developments, the 
fact is that prices in the United States 
have been rising steadily for some time 
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and are already at a level substantially 
above the Canadian level when compared 
with the normal or pre-war position. In 
view of the strong commercial ties be- 
tween this country and the United States, 
this trend has naturally exercised an in- 
creasingly strong upward pressure upon 
Canadian costs and prices, which we 
have sought to resist or neutralize as best 
we could. To a lesser extent, increases in 
prices in other countries than the United 
States have had the same effect. Higher 
prices for Canadian imports tend to push 
up production costs and the cost of living 
in Canada, except to the extent that these 
increases are offset by subsidy payments, 
or absorbed by Canadian importers and 
distributors. Every increase in foreign 
prices for our own export products also 
stimulates pressures for increases in the 
domestic price of such commodities. It 
tends to divert more of these commodities 
to the export market, and compels us to 
strengthen our controls over distribution 
so as to retain sufficient supplies for use 
in Canada itself. 


But while the greatest threat to the 
stability of prices in Canada arises outside 
our own borders, the situation in Canada 
itself is not free from difficulty. The same 
tendencies that are present in almost 
every other country to-day are working in 
Canada also to raise prices. Most of the 
price increases which have been author- 
ized in Canada in recent months, and 
which have naturally given rise to concern 
on the part of the public, were the result 
of an accumulation of cost increases (in- 
creases in labour and material costs and 
the like) which have been going on for five 
years. Moreover, the continued shortage 
of materials, and shortages of labour in 
certain lines, are tending to raise costs of 
production still further and to push prices 
up. 

Still other price increases have resulted 
from the necessity of encouraging the pro- 
duction of needed but less profitable lines 
of goods as against the more profitable 
alternatives available to the same pro- 
ducers. The removal or reduction of sub- 
sidy payments on certain imports and 
domestic products have also given rise to 
price increases in recent months. 

On the other side of the picture, it is 
clear to every observer that, with employ- 
ment and consumer spending power being 
maintained the way they have, the de- 
mand for goods has continued to rise ever 


since the end of the war. In this situation 
many goods are still relatively scarce and 
this, too, creates another upward pressure 
on prices. 

The whole combination of actual and 
prospective price rises abroad, shortages 
of goods which we urgently need from 
abroad, and delays in domestic produc- 
tion, taken in conjunction with the diffi- 
culties of providing effective administra- 
tion of controls in a transitional period, 
undoubtedly threaten to undermine price 
control in Canada unless strenuous mea- 
sures of defence are taken now. 

Accordingly I wish to announce the 
government’s decision to take four major 
steps to implement this country’s deter- 
mination to maintain order, stability and 
independence in its economic and financial 
affairs. These measures we feel will go a 
long way toward insulating Canada 
against unfavourable external conditions 
and easing the inflationary pressures 
which are now so strong. 


The first of these is the issuance of a 
long but simple and clear list of all goods 
and services which continue subject to 
price control, a list which includes prac- 
tically all articles of significance in the 
normal household budget and in the costs 
of production of farmers, fishermen and 
other primary producers. The result of 
this will be to suspend from price control 
a number of less important articles which 
create administrative trouble and red tape 
out of all proportion to their importance. 

That list is contained in an order of the 
wartime prices and trade board, of which 
I am tabling copies now. It tells exactly 
what goods are subject to price control. 
The next question is, how is control to be 
exercised ? As regards domestic products 
the answer is that the principles of price 
control remain the same as _ heretofore, 
that is, maximum prices are based on 
prices in effect in October 1941, or on 
specific price ceilings or regulated prices 
named in orders of the prices board, and 
price increases are in general authorized 
by the board only where over-all financial 
need is proved. As regards imported 
goods, however, a change is being made 
which constitutes the second of the major ~ 
announcements which I have to make. 
Hereafter all imported goods of a kind 
subject to price control, unless specificallA 
dealt with on another basis in orders of 
the board, will be priced on the basis of 
the importer’s landed costs, plus a pre- 


scribed maximum mark-up in each case 
which will be somewhat less than the 
mark-up normally obtained by distribu- 
tors of similar domestic goods. 

Thirdly, for reasons which I shall dis- 

cuss at some length later on, it has been 
decided to adjust the rate of exchange of 
the Canadian dollar to parity with the 
United States dollar. This change is 
effective immediately, that is to say, at 
8 p.m. eastern daylight saving time. 
Banks and other authorized agents of the 
foreign exchange control board will now 
buy United States dollars at $1 Canadian 
funds, and sell at $1.0014. Similarly, the 
buying rate for pounds sterling will now 
be $4.02, and the selling rate $4.04. I 
wish to draw special attention to the fact 
that persons accepting United States 
dollars from tourists should now do so at 
par; that is to say, dollar for dollar, 
instead of at a premium. 


The fourth matter which I.wish to men- 
tion is that the policy of paying subsidies 
will remain in effect in order to prevent 
undue increases in prices of articles of 
major importance in the consumer’s cost 
of living or in primary producer’s costs of 
production. 

Having described in brief the four main 
features of this programme, I should like 
now to give the house and the people of 
Canada some more detailed description 
and explanation of the steps we are taking. 

First, in order to reassure the public 
and industry that the government has no 
intention of dismantling the system of 
price control so long as the emergency 
exists, we have prepared a definitive and 
detailed list of all the goods and services 
which will remain under price control. I 
am aware that the decision made several 
months ago to suspend certain goods and 
services from price control, necessary as 
that was, has been followed by a certain 
amount of public confusion and uneasi- 
ness. But it will be agreed as a general 
principle that, as part of our gradual 
progress towards decontrol, and in order 
to lighten the heavy burden of admin- 
istration, it is, desirable to remove price 
ceilings from items which are trivial or 
unimportant to most consumers or pro- 
ducers, and from all items which are in 
such ample supply that price ceilings are 
no longer needed to keep prices within 
reasonable bounds. The present measure 
recognizes this and has the effect of re- 
moving from control a substantial number 
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of individual items. This measure has the 
further merit that, by concentrating its, 
attention on those things which matter. 
most, the prices board will be able to. 
make more effective use of the staff at 
its disposal. 


The list of goods and groups of goods. 
and services still under control is very 
large, so large that some may feel it should 
be further reduced. It is intended to cover: 
virtually all of the items which are of 
everyday importance in the household 
budget, and many more; and also all the 
items of chief importance in costs of pro-. 
duction. In general, basic materials are: 
included and almost all parts and com-. 
ponents of consumer goods. So far as the: 
consumer is concerned, practically all 
food, fuel, clothing, textiles and leather- 
goods remain under control, as well as the 
significant items under the headings of 
kitchenware, hardware, household appli-.- 
ances, radios, automobiles, furniture,. 
house furnishings and building materials. 
The farmer or fisherman will observe that 
most of the goods he needs to purchase to- 
assist him in production are also included. 
The control of rents, I should add, remains. 
unchanged. 


At this point I want to emphasize that 
no increase in the ceiling prices of domes- 
tic goods remaining under control is. 
involved in this step. The basis of price 
control continues to be the prices already 
authorized by the wartime prices and 
trade board. Demands for price increases. 
will continue to be resisted, except in cases 
where the financial need of the producer: 
concerned make some upward adjustment 
imperative. 

The second step which the government 
has authorized the prices board to take, 
that relating to prices of imported goods,. 
is one which has been forced by external 
circumstances over which we have no. 
control. The new system may be briefly 
described as follows: an order of the prices. 
board will be issued establishing maximum 
mark-ups over landed costs for a wide 
list of imported consumer goods. The. 
mark-up will be somewhat less than nor- 
mal, in order to minimize any adverse. 
effect on consumer prices in Canada, 
prevent. pyramiding of foreign price in-. 
creases, and remove any jemptation to 
handle imported goods rather than domes-- 
tic goods if domestic goods are available- 
in adequate quantity. 
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{t will be recalled that, commencing 
in February last, the prices board has 
been permitting imports from the United 
Kingdom and those war-ravaged coun- 
tries which were so recently our allies to 
enter this country on somewhat the same 
terms as those now extended to all coun- 
tries. It is expected that as a result of 
this action, goods which were in danger 
of being excluded from Canada in the 
operation of our own price control policy 
will begin to be imported more freely as 
conditions of supply improve. We are 
taking the view that it is better to get the 
goods, even at a higher price, than to 
insist that domestic price ceilings must 
be maintained on imports, which in many 
cases makes importation impossible. In 
so doing we are taking a step towards 
decontrol and providing for an extension 
of a two-way system of trade without 
sericusly endangering our price control 
programme at large. Needless to say, 
this decision will also assist considerably 
in easing the administrative burden of the 
prices board. -~Applications for specific 
price increases on imported goods, with 
the exceptions noted, will no longer be 
necessary. The general law applicable to 
such goods is simple and clear, and pro- 
vides for automatic flexibility in accord- 
ance with movements of foreign prices 
whether up or down. 


It should be noted, however, that the 
new system does not apply to imported 
foods or to imports of goods eligible for 
subsidy. Existing price control orders will 
continue to apply to such goods. There 
are also a number of other classes of goods 
such as imported motor vehicles, farm 
implements and household appliances, 
which will not be in this list because they 
are already controlled by specific board 
orders on a somewhat similar basis, or 
will be so controlled upon application and 
investigation, 

The adjustment in the exchange rate 
will help to offset the effect of high and 
rising prices in other countries. It will 
mean that the cost of imports will be 10 
per cent less, in Canadian-dollar terms, 
than would otherwise have been the case. 
This is important in respect of machinery, 
equipment and supplies, and a _ wide 
variety of consumers’ goods. In fact, we 
may hope that in some cases there will be 
an actual decrease below present costs of 
imports. In any event, as a result of the 
movement of the rate, actual or prospec- 


tive increases in other countries’ prices of 
such items as coal, crude oil, gasoline, 
farm implements, sisal for binder twine, 
clothing and textiles, citrus fruits, bana- 
nas, coffee, tea, sugar, etc., will be re- 
stricted in their effect upon Canadian 
prices, and the task of holding a reason- 
able level of costs by means of subsidies 
on essential imports will be kept within 
manageable proportions. 

Another benefit from this change will 
be that prices of goods which we normally - 
buy from England, France and a number 
of other countries will now be more in 
line with our prices with the result that 
we will receive more goods from them. , 
They will receive more Canadian dollars. 
from their commerce with us and so be 
less dependent on _ inter-governmental 
loans to finance their purchases from us. 

Before dealing further with the question 
of exchange rate, it will be convenient 
here to comment on the policy with respect 
to subsidies.. The change in import price 
policy does not affect imports of materials 
basic to the cost of living which are pres- 
ently being subsidized. We may find it 
necessary to increase these subsidy pay- 
ments, notwithstanding the government’s 
desire to reduce and ultimately eliminate 
all wartime subsidies of this character. 
And the same will be true of certain im- 
portant domestic subsidies. It had origin- 
ally been intended that the prices board 
would be able to withdraw from practi- 
cally all subsidy arrangements by the end 
of 1946, and actually a good deal of prog- 
ress has already been made in this direc- 
tion. However, as I have said, the 
government feels the time is not opportune 
for any further major removal of subsidies: 
and, having in mind the likelihood of 
rising prices in foreign markets, it is pos- 
sible that we may not be able to reduce 
our total subsidy bill for this current year 
to the extent that we had expected. 

I come now to the question of the 
exchange rate. The other proposals, it 
might be said, are principles of. policy, 
and make for greater administrative 
efficiency, and for greater public assurance 
as to what is under price control, and as to. 
how that’ control is to be exercised, but 
they do not actually attack the infla- 
tionary pressures at their source, except 
perhaps through subsidies. | 

Undoubtedly the greatest present source 
of inflationary pressure lies in the high 
and still rising price levels of other coun- 


ries. Prices in other countries directly 

affect the prices of our exports and 
imports, and ultimately, through their 
fluence on costs, affect the prices of 
irtually all our goods and _ services. 
Oreign prices are translated into Cana- 
_ dian equivalents through the medium of 
the exchange rate, and the question of the 
appropriate rate of exchange for the 
Canadian dollar is a matter of major 
importance in its own right, as well as in 
relation to price control. 


- Our present situation is that a very 
marked difference has developed between 
_ the general price levels of Canada and the 
United States, especially if American 
prices are translated into Canadian funds 
by the addition of 10 per cent exchange 
premium. The depreciation of the Cana- 
dian dollar by 10 per cent at the beginning 
- of the war caused an immediate increase 
in many of our prices as compared with 
the United States. In the course of time 
our entire price structure might have 
reflected, on the average, the full 10 per 
cent difference in the values of our two 
currencies. The application of price 
ceilings, however, came sooner in Canada, 
-and had a more restraining influence on 
price increases here than in the United 
States. The result was that by the end of 
| the war our general level of wholesale 
prices had increased on the whole no more 
than theirs, despite the 10 per cent ex- 
change differential. In respect of retail 
prices and the cost of living the disparity 
¥ is even more marked, for the United 
States index had by May of this year 
increased 33 per cent over the level of 
August, 1939, compared with an increase 
meror 21 per cent in’ Canada. 


It has become increasingly clear that 
we could not continue to maintain a price 
- structure which is roughly 10 per cent out 
of balance in terms of our exchange rate, 
or, looking at it the other way round, to 
maintain an exchange rate which is 
roughly 10 per cent out of line with our 
*. price structure. 

If world prices, or at least American 
prices, had declined soon after the war, or 
showed any likelihood now of an early 
decline, no doubt it would be better for us 
to continue without changing the rate; 
_ but instead United States prices and costs 
have risen, and it is most unlikely that a 
major decline of the general price level 


when both the foreign and the domestic 
demand for goods is so strong. 


Accordingly, when this trend became 
clear, we were faced with the alternative 
of either changing the exchange rate, or of 
setting in motion, as the process of de-. 
control continued, an increase in our own 
price and cost structure, more or less to 
the American level plus 10 per cent. What 
this last would mean in terms of high cost 
of living, social unrest, and wage conflicts, 
can readily be imagined. The government 
has decided that such an extra measure of 
inflation, additional to whatever price in- 
creases may otherwise be necessary if we 
are ever to complete the adjustment to. 
post-war conditions, would have the most 
serious disruptive effects on the entire 
economic and social structure of our coun- 
try, and must be prevented by the only 
action which in the long run can prevent it. 

There are a number of further points I 
should mention, to avoid misunderstand-. 
ing. I would not want anyone to think 
that by this action we were conflicting 
with the rules of the international mone- 
tary fund or using up our freedom of 
action to make other changes at a later 
time if we saw fit to do so. We propose to 
notify the fund that the new rate is the 
proper initial rate for Canada at the time 
the fund commences to operate. We 
believe that the circumstances are such 
as to make this new rate acceptable to the. 
fund as the initial rate for the Canadian 
dollar. In such event we retain the same- 
freedom as any other member to move the 
rate later up or down by as much as 10: 
per cent without the fund’s approval, and 
by other amounts in accordance with the 
provisions of the fund agreement, if ‘cir- 
cumstances should arise which made such 
a move on our part seem necessary and 
desirable. 

I have emphasized, for the sake of 
clarity, our future freedom of action in 
this regard. But we do not propose—no. 
Canadian government would ever propose- 
—to move the exchange rate with every 
passing wind. The present move is only 
being made after very careful study and 
deliberation over a considerable period. 
I should like to reaffirm what I said on 
June 17 last, when introducing in this. 
house the foreign exchange control bill, 
with reference to the great advantages. 
obtainable by. maintaining exchange sta- 
bility for as long a period as economic 
conditions may justify. To maintain that: 
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desirable degree of stability, to avoid 
erratic and frequent fluctuations, as well 
as to protect ourselves against speculative 
or otherwise undesirable capital move- 
ments, we must maintain the principles 
and the administrative machinery of 
foreign exchange control. The present 
action does not in any way change that, 
for exchange control is as necessary at one 
level of rates'as at another. 


The alteration of the exchange rate at 
this time takes on added significance in 
the light of very recent developments in 
the United States. Even before the recent 
difficulties over price control legislation, 
however, price increases in the United 
States and further increases in prospect 
as a result of cost increases, were such as 
to make the case for restoring parity of 
exchange a strong one on economic 
grounds. The rapid deterioration in price 
control in the United States in recent 
weeks aggravated the situation, and em- 
phasized the need for our action on prac- 
tical grounds, to cushion the immediate 
impact of higher United States prices. 
But whatever the United States may do in 
the future to revive the office of price 
administration and restore price ceilings 
in the United States, the divergence of the 
price levels in our two countries had 
already gone too far to permit the con- 
tinuation of what had become an unreal- 
istic exchange rate. 

I have spoken several times of the gen- 
eral level of prices, and of the fact that 
our price structure as a whole has been 
prevented, so far, from showing the effects 
of the 10 per cent exchange premium. 
The total price level is composed of many 
different prices, some of which have been 
held far below the American level; others 
have, in respect of exports at least, 
already fully reflected the increases in the 
United States and the 10 per cent ex- 
change premium as well. It is a fact, 
therefore, that some industries which ex- 
port chiefly to the United States have 
already obtained, for their exports though 
not for their domestic sales, the benefit of 
higher American prices which, when con- 
verted to Canadian currency, yielded 
them an additional premium of 10 per 
cent which will no longer be available. 

We must recognize that the disappear- 
ance of that premium will have some 
unfavourable effects for a number of 
industries. But I think we must also 
recognize that the action which is being 
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taken is clearly desirable in the interest 
of the country as a whole, and that there- 
fore it will also be in the long-run interest 
of Canadian industry. Moreover, this 
action is being taken at a time when the 
unfavourable effects will be minimized for 
practically every one of our great export 
industries with the exception of gold 
mining. In the case of agricultural prod- 
ucts, for example, export prices are now 
almost entirely expressed in Canadian 
dollars rather than in foreign currencies; 
the same is true of a number of other prod-— 
ucts, and to the extent that exports to 
certain markets are still priced in foreign 
currency, there is in most cases a firm,and 
rising price level in such markets. Jn any 
event, Our export industries. share with 
our domestic industry the benefits of our 
stabilization policy and the lower costs of 
production which it makes possible. 


Indeed, unless we absolutely refuse to 
consider the possibility of ever restoring 
our dollar to parity with the American 
dollar regardless of their intrinsic values, 
it would be difficult to conceive of an 
occasion more appropriate than the pres- 
ent time. 

That completes what I wish to say at 
this time about specific measures, the 
strenuous measures which I said earlier 
the present situation calls for. I believe 
they are necessary, and that they are also 
adequate for the job we have to do.until 
full peace-time production is restored and 
supply is in better balance with demand. 
But that job is not easy, and success will 
continue to depend, as we must all recog- 
nize it has always depended, upon public 
understanding and support. That support 
implies a widespread feeling of respon- 
sibility, of restraint, of moderation in 
individual and collective action. 

When all is said and done, the objec- 
tives of our national stabilization pro- 
gramme are the preservation of real social 
values, the protection of the value of real 
wages, of the real incomes of primary 
producers, of the real value of the income 
of pensioners, and teachers and office 
workers, and of the war-time savings of 
so many millions of Canadians. ; 

Demands for increases in actual money 
wages, if pushed to extremes, lead only to 
conflict and turmoil, and in the end are 
worthless if they result in skyrocketing 
prices and a corresponding fall in the 
value of money. It is to protect the real 
value of the workman’s wage and the 


purchasing power of the housewife’s dollar 
that we are continuing the struggle to 
wvoid price and wage increases beyond 
-such reasonable amounts as are seen to be 
justified by changed conditions. 

Rok, ; . Wits 

_ The same is true of farm prices and 
costs, both the farm household’s living 
costs and the farm operator’s costs of 
production. The farmer above all has 
reason to fear a substantial increase in his 
costs, for one thing because he knows how 
rigid those costs prove to be at a time when 
his own prices may be depressed. The 
government has endeavoured by its policy 
of floor prices to insure farmers against 
sharp declines in agricultural prices in the 
future. But in the meantime, and for the 
future as well, it will be recognized by all 
farmers as essential to their welfare to 
keep their costs of production, I do not 
say ‘absolutely fixed, but within reason- 
able limits. For this purpose, no amount 
of increase in farm prices, to be followed 
by an inevitable decline in the usual boom 
-and collapse cycle could possibly provide 
adequate compensation. It is the pres- 
-ervation of a reasonable balance that we 
must strive for, and it is by holding in 
check the farmer’s costs that we can do 
him the best service. 
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A further step in the orderly removal of 
emergency controls becomes effective Jan- 
-uary 13, 1947. It involves the removal of 
a variety of goods and services from price 


control, reducing the controlled list largely 
to goods of basic importance in living 
osts and production costs. 
_ This change is in accordance with the 
policy of controlled readjustment which 
was outlined by the Prime Minister early 
1946. It is part of a deliberate and 
carefully considered plan, designed to 
eliminate war-imposed restrictions just as 
promptly as is consistent with the pre- 
vention of the sort of boom and collapse 
n prices which was typical of develop- 
rents after the first world war. 
At the beginning of 1946, it was hoped 
that the year would see a long step toward 
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The war, and the experience of other 
countries, have indeed taught us the vital 


importance of keeping all inflationary 


pressures under firm control until supply 
and demand conditions are in a more 
normal relationship. The present Cana- 
dian programme should strengthen our 
hands in that regard. We have removed 
uncertainties and simplified administra- 
tion by preparing a specific list of goods 
and services whose prices are under con- 
trol. We have re-affirmed the principles 
of price control, and of adjustments where 
necessity is proved, in respect of Canadian 
products. We have established a simple 
and workable pricing principle for im- 
ports, which among other things will 
ensure a continued flow of whatever goods 
are available from other countries despite 
fluctuations in foreign prices. We will 
reduce the impact of increases in foreign 
prices of the most essential goods by con- 
tinuing and if necessary increasing sub- 
sidies. Finally, we have taken a step 
which will reduce the cost of imported 
goods, or will offset increases that would 
otherwise occur, through our action in. 
moving the exchange rate to a point 
which more accurately reflects the true 
international and domestic value of the 
Canadian dollar. 


A-2—STATEMENT ON PRICE CONTROL 


by the Hon. DOUGLAS ABBOTT 
Minister of Finance 
Ottawa, January 11, 1947 


the removal of emergency controls. Mate- 
rial progress was made in removing and 
reducing certain subsidies and in sus- 
pending less important items from the 
provisions of price control Unfortunately, 
however, external conditions, particularly 
in the United States, increased the pres- 
sures on Canadian prices and delayed 
decontrol. Early in July the Government 
found it necessary to take a number of 
steps to protect Canadians against the 
effects of soaring prices in foreign markets. 
Industrial disputes in the United States 
and later in Canada delayed somewhat 
the expansion in production which would 
have reduced inflationary pressures. 

It is now a good deal more than a year 
since the end of hostilities and marked 
progress has been made in establishing a 


high level of peacetime activities. Pro- 
duction, though hampered by shortages 
of materials and by the effects of indus- 
trial disputes, is now increasing rapidly. 
While there are still many shortages— 
some of them severe-—competition is in- 
creasing and producers are less inclined 
to assume that the market will readily 
absorb price advances. Many countries 
have. been experiencing soaring prices 
since the end of the war but there are now 
signs that this price boom may be running 
its course. 

The outlook for a better balance be- 
tween supply and demand is therefore 
beginning to brighten. The menace of 
soaring prices is beginning to recede in 
some directions. 

Nevertheless, it is only too evident that 


the time is not yet ripe to remove all, 


price controls. Prices of many basic foods, 
clothing, certain basic materials, and 
rentals would increase very substantially 
if all controls were now removed. 
Consequently the list of goods and 
services which still remain subject to 
price control contains most of the basic 
foods, practically all articles of clothing, 
boots and shoes, most textile home fur- 
nishings, coal and wood fuels, the major 
household appliances and heating and 
plumbing equipment, automobiles, tires 
and gasoline, rentals, household laundry 
services, restaurant prices, freight rates, 
storage rates, a variety of basic materials 
such as steel, copper, rubber, lumber and 
pulp, and certain other goods which are 
important in production costs such as 
farm machinery. The list of items re- 
maining under control, which is being an- 
nounced in detail by the Prices Board 
today, affords continued protection to the 
consumer in the places where the risk and 
the effects of rising prices are greatest. 
Among the goods which are being re- 
leased from price control are the majority 
of items which may be described as house- 
hold equipment and supplies, including 
furniture, small appliances, kitchen and 
cooking utensils, tableware and cutlery, 
brooms and brushes, pails, radios, pianos 
and clocks. Tools and garden equipment, 
handbags and leather luggage, paints and 
varnishes, and a number of building sup- 
plies such as clay products, cement, stone, 
and sheet metal products are also decon- 
trolled. In the sphere of food, the impor- 
tant deletions are fresh vegetables and 
fresh fruits except for apples, most kinds 


of fish, and ice. Certain imported foods, 
such as tapioca, fruit juices, and peanuts. 
are also deleted as well as canned fruits 
and vegetables other than the large staple 
items. Carpets and linoleum are the main 
items in the sphere of textiles. Only a few 
articles containing cotton are decon- 
trolled because of the continuing shortages 
and the large subsidies which are still 
being paid on the primary materials. 
Among the services, barbering, hair- 
dressing and beauty parlour prices and 
moving picture admissions are no longer 
subject to price control. 

There are a number of reasons behind 
the choice of these items for release from 
price control. 


Improvement in Supplies. When sup- 
plies are good, and particularly when 
they are sufficiently ample to produc? 
prices below established ceilings, as in 
the case of a number of fresh vege- 
tables, there is every-reason for decon- 
trol. When supplies of goods which 
are not fully adequate show every sign 
of improving further and when com- 
petition is increasing, as in the case of 
many household articles, there is also 
strong reason to remove price control. 
When competition in world markets 
is becoming keener and supplies are 
fairly satisfactory, as is generally the 
situation with fish, removal of price 
control is justified, though in some 
cases it remains necessary to maintain 
control over the quantity of exports 
to assure sufficient supplies in the 
domestic market. 

Administrative Problems. The bur- 
den, expense and complexity of ad- 
ministration when viewed against the 
lessening risk of serious price advances 
threw the balance toward decontrol in 
some fields. To an increasing extent, 
the relationship of prices as between 
standard and new lines in some busi- 
nesses appeared to be having the effect 
of encouraging the production of new 
lines at the expense of output in lower- 
priced standard lines. This problem 
existed in regard to furniture and some 
household utensils, and could not, at 
this stage, be entirely met under the 
general price control policy. Then 
again, there were a number of fields 
in which necessary price adjustments 
were pending: When this was the 
case and when it was believed that. 
competition was growing and con- 


sumer resistance likely to develop in 
any event, decontrol seemed to be the 
- best course. 

_ There was also a risk that ceiling 
* prices. might come to be regarded as 
_ minimum prices—as the prices which 
- the Government authorized sellers to 
charge. Accordingly, in some cases 
where the threat of sharp price in- 
creases was passing, the Government 
_-was disposed to withdraw from price 
control and to let the trade consider 
its own longer-range position without 
any suggestion of government inter- 
vention. 
__In the case of some imports such as 
tapioca, arrowroot, and peanuts it was 
Necessary to choose between the alter- 
_ natives of letting the going world price 
be reflected in Canada, of maintaining 
ceilings by payment of substantial 
_ subsidies, or of going without such 
imported commodities. In these cir- 
cumstances, the course of decontrol 
was chosen. 

_ For the majority of the items being de- 
controlled, significant price increases are 
not anticipated. In some cases, price 
advances will occur, though in most of 
j these instances increases could not have 
p been avoided even if control had been 

“maintained. 
3 _As was stated a year ago and as was 
3 emphasized on a number of subsequent 
occasions, the Government’s policy of con- 
trolled readjustment recognized the prob- 

_ ability of some increase in prices and living 
- costs. During the past year, it has been 
necessary to face the facts that costs of 
materials and labour are higher and that 

prices have risen substantially in other 
ty countries. That is clearly reflected in the 
ie increase in the Cost of Living Index from 
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a level about 20 per cent over the pre-war 
average on December 1, 1945, to one of 
27 per cent over that average on Decem- 
ber 1, 1946. 

While this is a significant rise in living 
costs, in the very difficult circumstances 
of readjustment it is a record in which 
Canadians may take some pride. The 
corresponding advance in the United 
States was from a level of 29 per cent 
above the pre-war average on Novembre 
15, 1945, to one of 52 per cent above the 
same average on November 15, 1946. In 
other words, while the Canadian cost of 
living rose 7 points, the American rose 
no less than 23. 

A considerable readjustment has been 


made. It has been gradual and orderly 
and the intention is to continue that 
process. Other price adjustments will be 


required from time to time as a result of 
the gradual reduction and removal of 
subsidies and of readjustment to higher 
levels of costs and prices both at home and 
abroad. 

It is well to remember, however, that 
external prices have been reflecting acute, 
and in many cases temporary, shortages. 


“It should not be assumed, therefore, that 


the Canadian price level will ultimately 
reflect the very high prices which at the 
moment prevail in the United States and 
elsewhere. There are good grounds for 
the view that world prices of many pri- 
mary commodities may settle at more 
reasonable levels than those now pre- 
vailing. The goal of the Government’s 
stabilization policy has always been and 
still is to preserve orderly conditions with 
a view to cutting off the disrupting peak 
in post-war prices and to avoiding or at 
least greatly lessening the drop which 
inevitably follows. 
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APPENDIX B 
DIRECTORY OF OFFICIALS 


B-1—THE WARTIME PRICES AND TRADE BOARD 


Minister: Hon. Douglas C. Abbott, Minister of Finance. 

Present membership with dates of appointment: 

Chairman: D. Gordon, Deputy Governor, Bank of Canada, November 10, 1941. 
Deputy Chairman: K. W. Taylor, March 2, 1945. 


Members: H. B. McKinnon, Chairman of the Tariff Board, September 3, 1939. 
David Sim, Deputy Minister of National Revenue for Customs and Excise, 
September 3, 1939, 


F. A. McGregor, Commissioner of the Combines Investigation Act, Department of 
Justice, September 3, 1939. 


A. M. Shaw, Director of Marketing Service, Department of Agriculture, 
September 9, 1939. 


J. G. Bouchard, Assistant Deputy Minister of Agriculture, November 13, 1941. 

Arthur MacNamara, Deputy Minister of Labour, March 9, 1943. 

M. W. Mackenzie, Deputy Minister, Department of Trade and Commerce, 
June 16, 1945. 


V. W. Scully, Deputy Minister, Department of Reconstruction and Supply, 
August 1, 1946. 


J. E. VanBuskirk, President, Commodity Prices Stabilization Corporation, Limited, 
December 24, 1946. 


Secretary: A. F. W. Plumptre, March 15, 1945. 
Special Adviser: S. R. Noble, November 12, 1941. 
Resignations: M. W. McCutcheon, Deputy Chairman, September 30, 1946. 
W. A. Mackintosh, Director General of Economic Research, Department of 
Reconstruction and Supply, August 1, 1946. 
B-2—AssocIATED COMPANIES 


Commodity Prices Stabilization Corporation Limited 


President—J. E. VanBuskirk 
Vice-President—W. T. Wilson 

Comptroller and Treasurer—W. Williamson 
Secretary—Frank Plant. 


Directors—J. E. VanBuskirk, W. D. Low, 
J. D. C. Mahaffy, L. P. Saint-Amour, 
M. W. Sharp, David Sim, 
W. Williamson, W. T. Wilson. 


Wartime Food Corporation 


President—R. T. Mohan 
Vice-President—K. W. Taylor 
General Manager—J. B. Lander 
Secretary-Treasurer—J. W. Shepherd 


Directors: Raoul Godbout, 
A. R. Johnstone, R. T. Mohan, 
Carl Sanders, K. W. Taylor, 
J. E. VanBuskirk. 


Canadian Wool Board Limited* 


President—Henry Brown 
Vice-President—G. E. O’Brien 
General Manager—G. N. Brown 
Secretary-Treasurer—G. W. Fraser 


* Last day of operations December 31, 1946. 


Directors—Henry Brown, 
G. W. Fraser, H. S. Leybourne, 
G. E. O’Brien, A. M. Shaw, H. F. Skey, 
W.H. J. Tisdale, W. P. Walker. 


B-3—HEAD OFFICE DIVISIONS 


Prices Division—E. J. Spence, Chief 

Secretary’s Division—A. F. W. Plumptre, 
Secretary 

Enforcement Administration—W. F. Spence, 
Administrator 

Legal Branch—H. D. Anger, 
Senior Solicitor 


* Byrne Sanders resigned Dec. 31, 1946. 


Comptroller’s Division—W. T. Wilson, 
Comptroller 
Research Division—J. D. Gibson, Chief 
Information Branch—R. S. Mackay, Director 
Consumer Branch: Mme C. de la Durantaye, 
Director * 


Capital Houdkbment and Durable Goods 
SEeCp a: Co-ordination 


Ahan 


bs ne Pulp and Paper Co-ordination 


_Co-ordinator—Wilbert H. Howard 
Deputy Co-ordinator—C. N. Moisan 
a ae Co-ordinator—F. L. Mitchell 


uy, Administrations — 


or _ Book and Writing Paper 

iridine Papers, Wallboard and Asphalt 
Roofing 

. Newsprint 

os Packages and Converted Paper Products 

' ae _ Paperboard 

Th ‘Shipping Cases 

| Wallpaper 


[Pextile and Clothing Co-ordination 
r rdinator—F. B. Walls 


Cotton ahd Cotton Products 
a ‘ine Clothing (Woollens) 
Footwear. 

Tides and Leather 


Bo a APPENDIX: C 


CO-ORDINATIONS AND ADMINISTRATIONS 


Men’s and Boys’ Furnishings 

Rayon and Rayon Products 

Textile Sundries 

Women’s, Misses’ and Children’s Wear 
Women’s and Misses Coats and Suits 
Wool and Wool Products 

Work Clothing 


Foods Co-ordination 


Co-ordinator—F. S. Grisdale 
Deputy Co-ordinator—F. T. W. Saunders 


Administrations— 


Bread and Bakery Products 
Cocoa, Confectionery and‘ Allied Products 
Dairy Products 

Feeds 

Fertilizers and Pesticides 

Fish and Fish Products 

Flour 

Fresh Fruits and Vegetables | 
Ice 

Imported Grocery Items 

Meat and Meat Products 

Oils and Fats 

Processed Fruits and Vegetables 
Sugar 

Tea and Coffee 


Individual Administrations 


aGoal 

Distributive Trades 
Enforcement 
Publishing, Printing and Allied Industries 
Ration 

Rentals 

*Rubber 

Services 

Standards 

*Timber 

Used Goods 


* Controllers under Department of Reconstruction 
and Supply. 


APPENDIX D 


REGIONAL AND LOCAL OFFICES AND PRICES AND 
SUPPLY REPRESENTATIVES 


be Ys: W. H. McPhillips 


Wharlottetowmys ec kee E. M. Nicholson London. Sua ein 
i ‘Local Offices: 
Tlallifa ease meh ier Cran Manteno ay R. F. Johnson Brantford Owen Sound 
Local Offices: , *Chatham Sarnia 
New Glasgow Wolfville Guelph Windsor 
Sydney Yarmouth Kitchener *Woodstock 
Truro ae 
ALACHPONE ci aiany aha ea ASG Chas! (Gy) Sullivani)NorthuBbay. ase eee eee ae ae A. T. Smith 
Local Offices: Local Offices: 5 
Bathurst Fredericton Kirkland Lake * Sudbury 
Edmundston Moncton Sault Ste. Marie Timmins 
OuebeciCiry qu wena rd Meo e ee aes Mantinee) VWinni peepee aki eee at lt ees J. C. Ross 
Local Offices: Local Offices: 
Chandler Roberval : Brandon Fort William 
Chicoutimi St. Georges (Beauce) Dauphin Kenora 
Rimouski Thetford Mines Flin Flon *Portage la Prairie 
Riviere du Loup 
onireaen it. pens nen Lk OPUS Alfred Savoiew Regina. (eave cil ae ena A. R. Mackie 
Local Offices: Local Offices: 
Drummondville Sherbrooke Moose Jaw *Swift Current 
Granby Three Rivers North Battleford Prince Albert 
Rouyn Valley field Saskatoon *Weyburn 
St. Jerome Yorkton 
Ottawae ees EAMG ae wR ian W.sGs, Masson") Edmodnton.7cas cit Geen ree W. S. Campbell 
Local Offices: Local Offices: 
Belleville Hull Calgary Lethbridge 
Brockville Kingston ; 
Cornwall Renfrew 
MOR OULONM Carine Ca mr eC aN hee hy Fil) Seldon) \Vaneotiverst.o. ta «on oe eee eee John’ Gibb 
Local Offices: Local Offices: ; 
Barrie Oshawa Kamloops Prince Rupert 
Hamilton Parry Sound Nanaimo Vernon 
Huntsville Peterborough Nelson Victoria 
Lindsay St. Catharines 
Niagara Falls Welland * Closing December 31, 1946. 
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APPENDIX E 


ORDERS-IN-COUNCIL AFFECTING THE WARTIME PRICES AND TRADE BOARD 


Note:—The following list of Orders-in-Council supplements Appendix E of the previous report which 
lists the principal Orders-in-Council under which the Wartime Prices and Trade Board © 


functions. 


P.C. 245, Jan. 23, 1945 


P.C. 1218, Mar. 29, 1946 


P.C. 1513, Apr. 16, 1946 


controlling the supply of steel. 


Establishes a Steel Control under the Department of Recon- 
struction and Supply for the purpose of maintaining and 


Establishes the Canadian Commercial Corporation to assist in 


the development of trade between Canada and other nations 
during the transitional period; the President of the Commodity 
Prices Stabilization Corporation is one of the officers of this 
Corporation. 


Transfers the powers and duties of the Minister of Finance 


under the Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation Act 
to the Minister of Reconstruction and Supply. 


P.C, 1609, Apr. 23, 1946 Vests in the Priorities Officer of the Department of Recon- 
struction and Supply, certain powers respecting construction 
materials. 


147, May 28, 1946 


5 he 


4359, Oct. 22, 1946 


ae hy 


60, Jan. 7, 1947 


328, Jan 


We ss be ; t é if ‘ 
cary Uh si ys" iN We ; ‘ 
_ +’ ' Revokes P.C. 10674, Nov. 23, 1942, which established the. 
: _ Emergency Coal Production Board. 


Amends the Emergency ,Shelter¥ Regulations, P.C. 9439, Dec. 
19, 1944 to permit the Central Mortgage and Housing Cor- 
poration to lease and administer any real or personal Crown 
property made available to the Corporation for emergency 
shelter purposes. 


Revokes P.C. 11799, Dec. 31, 1942, as amended, under which 
was established a compensation fund fcr distributing equitably 
among newsprint producers the burdens arising out of the 
allocation of production. 


Consolidates Supplementary Regulations respecting the War- . 


time Prices and Trade Board. 


Provides for the continuance of the subsidy payments to wood 
fuel dealers which were authorized under P.C. 9540, Dec. 27, 
1944, 


Amends the Wartime Leasehold Regulations, P.C. 9029, Nov. 


21, 1941 as amended, to delete certain powers and provisions 
no longer necessary. 


Amends the Wartime Prices and Trade Regulations, B.eu 


8528, Nov. 1, 1941, as amended, to delete certain powers and 
provisions no longer necessary. 


Transfers the powers and functions of the Sugar Administration 
to a Crown Company to be known as the Canadian Sugar 
Stabilization Corporation. 


Amends the Emergency Shelter Regulations, P.C. 9439, Dec. 19, 
1944. An Act of Parliament passed after Jan. 31, 1947 is 
excepted from the provision as to the prevalence of the regula- 
tions in the event of conflict of laws. 


Amends the Wartime Leasehold Regulations P.C. 9029, Nov. 


21, 1941 as amended. An Act of Parliament passed after — 


Jan. 31, 1947, is excepted from the provision as to the preva- 
lence of the regulations in the event of conflict of laws. 


Amends the Wartime Prices and Trade Regulations P.C. 8528, 
Nov. 1, 1941 as amended). 


prevalence of the regulations in the event of conflict of laws. 


Amends the Regulations established by P.C. 9475, Aug. 26, 1942 
as amended, relating to Commodity Prices Stabilization Cor- 
poration, Ltd., to delete certain powers and provisions no 
longer necessary. : 


“ 
> 
g 
= 


An Act of Parliament passed 
after Jan. 31, 1947 is excepted from the provision as to the 
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APPENDIX F 


STATEMENTS OF ADMINISTRATIVE POLICY ISSUED BY THE WARTIME 


PRICES AND TRADE BOARD 


Note:—The following list supplements Appendix F of the previous report. 


February 11, 


January 3) 
January 3} 


January 14, 
February 1, 
February 1, 
February 7, 
February 26, 
March i 
April 4, 
April iN 
April 24, 
April 29, 
June 25; 
July 6, 
August i 
October 8, 
December 4, 
December 5, 
January 10, 
January 17, 


November 25, 
November 15, 


January 1, 


January 31, 
June iN 
August 14, 


November 21, 


January 13, 


1943 


1946 
1946 


1946 
1946 


1946 
1946 


1946 
1946 
1946 
1946 
1946 
1946 
1946 
1946 
1946 ) 
eh 
1946 
1946 J 
1947 
1947 
1946 
1945 


1946 
1946 


1946 


1946 
1946 


1947 


Statement of Import Policy Consolidation. 
Amendments to the Statement on Import Policy. 


Statement of Policy on Import Subsidies—replacing the Statement of 
Import Policy, February 11, 1943. 


Amendments to the Statement of Policy on Import Subsidies. 


Statement of Policy on Import Subsidies. 
Amendments to the Statement of Policy on Import Subsidies. 


Statement of Policy on Import Subsidies. 
Amendment to the Statement of Policy on Import Subsidies. 
Statement of Policy on Subsidies on Imported Textiles. 


Statement of Policy on Equitable Distribution. 

Amendments to Statement of Policy on Equitable Distribution. 
eae of Policy on Equitable Distribution. 

Amendments to the Statement of Policy on Equitable Distribution. 


Statement of Policy on Equitable Distribution. 


APPENDIX G 


COMMODITY PRICES STABILIZATION CORPORATION LIMITED 
SUMMARY OF OPERATIONS FROM DECEMBER 1, 1941 TO DECEMBER 31, 1946 


The operations of the Commodity Prices Stabilization Corporation Limited, from inception to 
December 31, 1946, have resulted in a cost to the government of $410,864,133.02, made up as follows: . 


Pu ouBsIDIES FATD: (See detail below) oi. )5 d's 4.2 o's’ Gms Melgese ai eiacneiels ep Vda ale gee $348,538,612.60 
ge cay aot Ooh AL Ma NR RMS EN PA Sy RP RO ay a ak a SE ACME $183,692,970.54 
Be POE ESTAS le 0s IA OM aca. La. tet Aa De 164,845,642.06 
2. Losses ON COMMODITY TRADING (See detail below)..............0eeeeeee Wee Repti 57,703,880.69 — 
3. ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES AND MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS............--0000eeeeee 4,621,639.73 


$410,864,133.02 
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1. SUBSIDIES PAID 


A. SUBSIDIES ON IMPORTED GOODS 


NotE:—Prior to January 21, 1946 it was the Board’s practice to pay import subsidy 
on certain broadly defined classes of goods subject to a number of specific exclusions. 
Schedules of goods specifically declared ineligible for subsidy were issued from time 
to time. In view of the necessity for curtailing the payment of subsidy to the maximum 
extent consistent with the Government's stabilization policy, and due to the increasing 
length of the list of goods excluded from subsidy, the Board’s approach was changed 
effective January 21, 1946. In a statement of policy on import subsidies it was an-, 
nounced that in future, subsidies would only be paid on items included in a list of goods 
specifically declared eligible for subsidy or eligible if, prior to entry for consumption 
at Customs, an arrangement respecting subsidy has been entered into with the 
‘Corporation. 


Column three of the following list of import subsidies paid now indicates eligibility 
status as of January 20, 1947, as follows: 


I Items included in Schedule I of the Statement of Policy on Import Subsidies, 


i.e., goods eligible for subsidy subject only to the limitations set forth in the 
Statement. 


II Items included in Schedule II of the Statement of Policy on Import Subsidies, 


i.e., goods eligible for subsidy only in cases where prior to entry for con- 
sumption at Customs an arrangement respecting subsidy has been entered 
into with the Corporation. ; 


Ineligible—Items not included in Schedules I and II of the Statement of Policy 


on Import Subsidies. 


The description of imports subsidized appearing opposite each tariff item is partial 
and general only. Space does not permit the listing of each separate commodity sub- 
sidized under a particular tariff item and the heading indicates the general class only. 


Tariff 
Item 


Subsidy Paid 


Partial Description of Imports Eligibility Status Dec. 1, 1941 
Subsidized as of Jan. 20, 1947 to Dec. 31, 1946 
$ cts. 


Grovupr 1, ANIMALS, AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS, 
FisH AND PROVISIONS 


COS PHU I CO ee eo nets ans abaiitibleksiaMtetat les ¢ AG sts) bY-94 oy (ven MpaNMH uate OAM cee) Steeda ts 350,960 15: 
(WCAanned Neausw GUC Mun nierarsvre Konelwdave aheialtie Se/e's A hive) Beato) (et hnarnuaNH nies Ve cals bana NR AU an 1,342 61 
PERETTI PAO Rte A cic ea Ua Nei eiet aye Reicha: Melanie ee bis Teli gt ble ee See a Te es eae 15,427 26 
Lard & animal stearine, n.o.p...............- DIG Dare) Med Nites rales PTR RPE 3,459 65: 
[PTB EaIB anna 55 Ai AO Ae I i EASON aa a TGs parties ue. acceler re ctela aeeae 693 ,338 74 
| BOYES WRENS he eS ee eS LY MOR MO ee Tneligib emia 24a ay canton les ac aaa eka 26,722 80 
GO GCORMOTELGT MEE eric re ahs eis c fo chee akets Sintatielblsin THelig iby lois) ice ie are ah Ue Sey Vani 1,817 34 
TED Ba bicho dS HOCUS cee IRE SEN eae ee ee Tneligibles tac oo) ieee Une 1,250,565 64 
Ginger and spices, unground................- Tneligiblese oniidete ieisctere ere 122,366 99 
Gingerandsspices: STOUNG .e.-c s oligaselseiesie lees’ Ineligible tape tans Weve eter eR ee 2,500 33. 
INAUETMNC OS ANGINA CEE ae wa ielscialsis sistvlasmety alvisyer Trelrer bleu ee ie a eculeve ahceieen i Vea 15,427 39 
MS GetlG MeUII TOs Dem tera oe are eave toile veto ie Vin oraseiadabed ee Takai Ineligible see on). yaa ceiteeeameramt 648 62 
OG AO UL aetna anne eat hae oh Ee Clie MNaee leat Tneligilb lees acy tiesiercie etn sce ae 86,223 85 
ROW GLETeC arr etme te rarer AS che tecess, Sil abavah slevanael wif Tneligiblec i's pi tiauakntacee nae cauee 4,884 60 
SSAA One ae ne tenes erate ole as hatatieyel als (era TE Gnpart yea a eee nbd cee eee ee 1,143,772 04 
dao brea cUCexoh cot." 204 puesto) A ad ANA a i ORDA 2 BE AU SR a Eee AC Le AU 2,445,385 48 
RRVICEMUNCLEANEG eas teleost elevate asia oleibhel oes “erate Ineligible ts 3 22 seine s pias en ees 1,548,479 55 
ICO NCLEANEC Ig ree pietlar sev ales attlareiet wig ahenaels Fneligiblenuiia) seine sake tenet 43,619 25 
SAL OLANGeLAPlOoa mee anes ey rele eich cies ictekels) eletone Tnelasible kane ome okies rind sees 641 83 
Linseed, cottonseed and palm nut cake and 
SE OWS bk sad hed es ts, Se fl NL Ty MO OG ERI A ea Ineligible 7,301 87 
BID VEHISCEE NCLCA Nene ate ete mick cteisynis ai dlones slaves igi 15,786 47 
Aromatic seeds, inedible in crude state....... igi 598 08 
Ben t-2TASS BCCO IME Flore sie ciiietetelc os etotmiorhe siete Ineligible 156 92 
ICLCBEC AS eNO Deane ice crue i wieinis alec o aes Ineligibles cohabit esac ap arene 149,023 39 
OCORMDCATS Ak eat nie a fattiaios a aNervene:clsiehayevots 8 Ineligible. .........26. esse ese ees 698,359 54 
ieee paysite Hi oaits Vaya 55 Oia se.8 aealoadeicts Dre oes Ineligible. amiss atoe ee het 8,327 09 
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152 


Subsidy Paid 
Dec. 1, 1941 
o Dec. 31, 1946 


$ cts. 


Partial Description of Imports Eligibility Status 
Subsidized as of Jan. 20, 1947 


Group 1—Continued 


BAe NN) Sa SUL a Nr eet 2k AL oa rae eed LU LT AIO) ethan por ane lace Brcastoneoere ie ome knete ds 424,723 25 

“UPR GN hiets (a Rca ie Le aN OE 8 dB CM Mai eet ois EE NS nH 871,201 40 — 
My deco Se mtedara eRe aOR A Ta]! Leica orca in sth Uae te sea tah aa ee ae 10,957 26 
SC ERRE I GO SDR px eh NASM HOA MORE epMne lt ten Pal BY) toa le) Letenm ye Rae AT aa Nee Mb 650 91 
pine Seis co acestces | A nela sito levee pityaen ee Laitirs : tetas sta tenes 43,127 37 
OTANGES eee eA kei ies SoG Mom eaRe een 1,680,760 24 
IPEANICS peree Mn pM a nes, ROO meaR a eral ye Os Cue ala EE? Gin parti 2 aes ee ieee *873,686 Sh 
COU) oF hes NY GONE Pa a Me aR es i Rt LTGins part) Wn eee cette eeca nt acts 857,676 35 
ish and dish, Products, 0. De eee cies sida es Ineligible..... tie A SNS otis Fd Bok 48,781 90 
LETS UN CeT a LOO ete rit eat) sk 2a VS Mb MoT one LE As ae oe } 159 96 


$ 12,301,489 78 
Group 2, SuGAR, MoLassES AND 
MANUFACTURES THEREOF 


Syrups and molasses, cane and beet.......... Ineligible? [oo 2 nacstucen eee 75,925 04 

Molasses-—-edible, (transportation) ace epee LL ae sieseie statciaie giles enolic Mate teenene ieee 1,020,980 31 
(Sugar Administration) 

Molasses—inedible. 2.0.0... jcc ees eae ween TU uli Ne Oh oe teen cee ten al a ee ae 9,129 96 


(Chemical Administration) 


$ 1,106,035 31 
Group 3, Topacco AND MANUFACTURES 
THEREOF 


Nil 
Group 4, Sprrits, WINES AND OTHER 
BEVERAGES 
Fruit syrups and. juices, n.0.p......-.....--+.. Ineligible oni antnosan decor eee 425,651 02 
Group 5, Putr, ParpR AND Books 
Apel ang! board iprogucts!). -).i2)e% sie s- sieht eine Tneligtble ob). 0n reuts. cee cu neiers ore skeet 42,443 95 
IREADERH OV OLD a aera s sia stan te toiete os gole vente eeatayate coatate Ineligible ssn.) tarlstclotertiiotieieier telstra 984 36 
Manufactures of paper, n.0.p...........-.+---- Ineligibleciwe isl. ssces eee eeor 118,737 07 
PAPEL ClSArebte nr vetia suns sees aralee sua oareererne Ineligible yaie csik os tiereerertatensyemrrerees 355,846 02 


$ 518,011 40 
Group 6, Curmicats, Drues, ‘ +" 
Oms AND Paints 


\ 
Non-édible tanning, dyeing, etc. materials....| Ineligible...............00---+-0-- 63,108 07 
Drugs, non-edible, crude..................2-: Ineligible.) 2c} an dis wee ee ee eee e 66,346 33 
CQumIne set Caan wre nce ycla mene selseeetarote arakere Ineligible: 2/2020 tarts siete oe eres 399 11 
Chemicals, miscellaneous............-..-+-++- Tneligibless ofc c2o sateen chloe see 11,104 11 
Resticide chemicalsin ph atwassiaeea ciate Ineligible mas imeetl-cctioramietine tierce 66,645 74 
ABE Wa aha (oht2K0) (6 Pay awe MB CAA ea RR Apts cles teers Ineligible asit.i3: eee tiene 39,637 47 
@hemicalsandudrugsvreacsee ces cAtiekeme ee. Ineligible Miri sone elie cieeicee a 82,540 79 
Hertilazerichiemi cal Suva nseyvarcsstcts cael nienststverets etal Tneligiblenpastr mints crsetttetten ie: siete 80,884 38 
Peroxide of soda, etc.............. SYR A ea Ineligibl eet.) eitson sewieee nese cee 302 00 
WANA UG RSP Nees oy Se Ry Sar iO eee Me Ineligibleseys 20 Vcute weet scien cee 5,168 91 
Disinfecting, spraying, etc., preparations..... Ineligible S2-2).40)2. 6 ce sate oink a oer 12,492 26 
ANAESt NetLCS ¢l-Osps ls stele ees ee ke ere eee oes Ineligible cists shies tanteree alee 9,373 03 
Medicinal, chemical and pharmaceutical > 

PLEPATACLONS Mere: hare Martsks tare etre ete Sate Ge ee Ineligible i 4-4 cos sietop ee eieraere eer 975 94 
Wax, vegetable and mineral, n.o.p............ Tneligible:: 25 %-. ansadaee maeean ode 14,586 49 
Gelatinetiedible ses ate veerny eee tay soil aie Ineligible.) an. uses. hs eaereeeeee 46,571 30 
Sureical Gressings; CuCl. Unvelenie eee we eee Ineligible.) cis abi ecclesia eters 698 29 


*Under the arrangement for subsidizing peanuts, when imports are made at costs lower than the basic cost 
. for subsidy purposes, the difference is remitted to CPSC, as an offset against subsidies and trading losses on less 
advantageous purchases. Such remittances have exceeded subsidies paid against this tariff item by the amount 


indicated. 
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Subsidies on Imported Goods—con. 


ai Bike Subsidy Paid 
Partial Description of Imports Eligibility Status Dec. 1, 1941 


5 Subsidized as of Jan. 20, 1947 to Dee. 31, 1946 
hie ‘ $ cts. 
Looky Group 6—Continued 

‘are 238a 
~2 2388b Sypbmeticplasticsnm ners titel. ieis ose e cision sateen’ Tneligibles en sano heanrac ee ee 2,726 83 

238d 

238g ; 

242 ver CarlenetCe esd soe nc ssc ne coca k Inehpiblesree Jape cnr ae eae ee 3,353 69 
=° DAT pee Aintsiana MillerensO:Den vite cae wt old ee leas Tneligi ble merys ite i fin e Neer 113 49 
247a, Artists and school children’s colours, etc. .... Tneligibleten 2S. e cen ad eee 10,619 22 
. 254 } GIS eras ee tok oie Ne cicnietinns Sete eels. Ineliei bles tees senate eee 2,095 30 

--< 254a 
259b RAP CSCEGHOL mitre saad ecialeis ania alee ae ss LLG party aad Mai) MD ts pene 26,950 09 

oi = LH PINES OlebUrpPENtINE’s 0. iastess we clots ile deine « Ineligible cs cca. ace iee am eee eeaere 24,633 88 

264 PEMA OIRMOMS DOLD. io oidslenicdlagianiets tele aidlgiae's Tneligible yen \sdis xc ater: learnt ener 17,505 22 
265 Viet TOI aeey ete ehckel ens uel Nrct Wompelstalsisonline eis c TE Giitipart) senator am iaemeciae eee 354,166 17 

== 22658 AEB VOUS Ms OVDo Actes fers cleanin ns Sea weeas on, TE iGinipart iia vette baleen 11,508 59 

ROCORTOMESI SO CAISOH tanta mic icely sieicde cals SaletoraGaaiese cicce ee TE Gin mart) cass aimee cine eee ee 21,420 01 

AES Retroleummasphalt tr. tienen eis) can Geuiociees o: Ineligible nse oh me eee haere ae 3,678 53 

72th * ASLO LOUMINCOIG He ar tied tea ae eae cols 4 f Ivins Moly IW SNR U MME uy al Py MM ERS 392 93 
276a } Wottonseed oil Bis uc voy. ee eee 276 TE Gnipart) ioe ee a en ee 796,336 46 
276b 276b 
277 Palmrand palm’ kernel! oil). 3.60. S200. dee. Ti Gn parti sneer 48,479 86 
278 Oil, cocoanut and palm for soap manufacture, 

GiGS o BIE Blog SE arc ACEROICTS IE Be IP te) AL A eR TP Gniparty yo ee aoe ares *13,186 40 
278a, Oil, peanut and soya for soap manufacture....| II (in part) ..................2000es 318,361 08) 
278b Weanut oillfor refining. 6). eee eee. TiviGintpart) esi. suite ss eee aetna 143,092 25 
278¢ Cocoanut oil for refining... 00.0. 6. oe ee ee TT Gn part) ee Oe ea) Baa oe 12,672 74 
280 Foots; grease for manufacture of soaps and oils} II (in part)...............0..-0000: 8,679 60 

Petroleum and products—................... Ineligible? ek eaae eealoe soe eae 
Oceanitanker) Mastern: Canada fen wo on Pell I see NM lt TL te a nae an ee Re ~ 31,849,358 75 
Occanitaniens british’ COLUM sso ass e clade [isis close eerste ea cedie cs ciehee he iclene Sees 3,261,194 01 
[PAREN BIA LEE jasc COLA Rae a EIT E CBS FAS EI CIr cee CIE TMPEE OP RRL) Mea IA RAO EE cr 11,807,929 51 
bei eeytirrvnlee) fiche Noy Wefe ot as Nam Rice ia) ae ON PRR TSS yee CO i 120,838 05 
(Ovanifenetyay nia ccHa Rta) ere oh VF ue ae ae eC an RS A LU me re Vie S calle de 5,232,619 79 
USHA SHIDC CE Gd UD Cries cette cree coim«) © ose. cleeferul d's d's: adaratal abe vene balers S Alb/seaieye vale: per nee eae 177 96 
Group 7, Eartus, EARTHENWARE AND $ 54,566,551 83 
STONEWARE 
287 Ecole anemia sian cdcrteteh ates a aee ie aie re Woeie dows Ineligible iy ied cieationee tnelimesne 298,857 82 
288 Stone and earthenware..............e0see00: Ineligible tii. svc cokm coe yatecsteeeie 4,965 97 
289 SAMCAL VW ARO sO Daa weet reiies Geacl Nate alae siers melas ler sal wien oe eer aan tae eee coat 98,787 70 
311 Slate pencils and school writing slates........ Tneligibles ease sie eet 582 21 
3lla Blackboards, solid, slate or paper............ [neligi ble eiic i. cloins Masses putea ey tans 972 25 
326( 1) \ 
326 (ii) 
3262, ISS Ww aAlGrr ree rn a aatan saccis aricis are(otiecwlels Males Ineligibles. uss. csd ewes cee onan 16,892 85 
326e 
326g 
326h 
PEPOTINSHUTICLOT GLO Ole een anes eT ack alata lets, set ahandi gue anus| ste tet tale BUGIS IA ate) sue siete) Aeliel onceevenager dhen et arentel ete 8 70 
Group 8, Mrrats aNnD MANUFACTURES $ 421,067 50 
THEREOF 
349 IETS SS PUOUMPOLISHECIMN rae. ca. oie < sles fslestalelae Ineligible... 6.6.26. - cece secre eee PS OM fs) 
352 Manufactures of brass or copper...........--- Ineligible. ..... 0.0.02. sseeeeeeeee 766 56 
362¢ Nickel plated, ete. ware, n.o.p.......---....: Ineligible. ... 2. .-.ss6.ssee eee ee ees 1,927 95 
366b Parts Of watchs MOVEMeNtsS. ...o..sesseeeeees Ineligible........-.--+.sseeeeeeeee 12,441 93 
383 (c Iron or steel sheets, bands, etc., zinc-coated..| Ineligible..........-.....+.+.4-++- 126 00 
401d Wane an duwvALe TENCING ives) ciniels siscale's /tleiele eisioe) Tneligible ye eu a iy attacks es arte 14,286 95 
402¢ awk 
407 SuentrOrm TOllerCHalnuiatersaieser~ sieeve svn sies emia s Tineligtb les cs 75 saicaysare crrcteerietcree ease 289 28 

~ 409 
409b 
409c 
409d on 
409e Agricultural implements). pj. 5-2 eicle es « Ineligibleciadiece oases ae eee 24,688 58 
409f : 
409g 
409i 

; 409m 

4090 


*Under the plan of assistance to the soap and shortening industry, manufacturers purchasing materials at 
prices less than those set by the Administrator remit the difference to C.P.S.C. to be offset against subsidies 
paid on other materials. Such remittances on the oils in question have exceeded subsidies paid under this part- 

icular tariff item by the amount indicated. 


Partial Description of Imports 
Subsidized 
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Group 8—Continued 


Machinery, wholly or in part of iron or steel, 


betray ope UPR aNRG stra da MARE CUE CG ss Al Nie ba Tneligtble!: 2a using wae atone tceipees 
Cutleryis Up piece crete Mwah ay ea EUR TFneligibletnniisk mean since eeniee hosit 
Nuts and bolts, hinges, screws, etc., iron or 
BU GEIR SNARE apenas kill, aca te var atla ake ey Ineligible yi 28 Seta cic yeee tae te teeta 
1 Brovoy ERS GAL WIR AS leas SAEs SERRE CB i aren aly Tnelagible 202 eer eae homies dee 
TOMO We wanerbel cows seca tetera te Ye koves le satan abs Ratan Gee Ineligible vase ci seane anccehoeiee eis eee 
Parts and accessories for motor vehicles...... Tneligible's).'2) 2). silencer ve one 
BICYCLES MMe MR sy teen Lalas iktsUale: Mt, pace M eee ya Ineligible soi sap ieiacntiae ae eee 
VANGROTS JOP VESSELS Mil) aia cae ns annuhive egneearga Ineligible xen waa vieser eee 
Manufactures of metal for equipment of vessels} Ineligible. .............-000eee eee 4 
Agricultural implements, articles entering into . 
TNANULACEUTING COSU Ere aa Un ieee ees ee a as Tneligiblecieise suits een Ween cee 
Apparatus for heating and cooking........... Ineligible recta Wee ne ee se inrerians 
Meh bing fixtures! oy). dated see ie ear Die Ineligible) sicsh’icr asain terclenateenee 
Flashlights and bicycle lamps............... Tneligiblenic.ty eeranystornvcn aceh arbre 
Batteries andepartsr ne wel hskis siecisee ete sd seias Ineligible ieee ais iota astern 
Electric apparatus and parts, n.o.p........... Ineligible! cb ae ne aiteeceriy ens ences 
Manufactures of iron or steel, n.o.p........... Ineligible: 022 ace oe eae 
Hasteners mnietal ae ar hie sow sole ates ave aaa Tneligtble) ais.)o Jc nae aacialtiteire ee 
J BAG Sait peter Cl Oye ake EL NAS nM Vee BAY PAYA ENE aE ee Fneligt bles) 2). epecieicalives setae ote tahoe 
Instruments—mathematical, optical, etc.....| Ineligible. ............ cece eee eee 
Surgical and dental instruments.............. Tneligible 5 yachinoueincaclems sere tee 
Ttems under $100. oo... ci eet eee meee begs eaten eee MEE SAG eNC Sino qaC ed to 
Group 9, Woop AND MANUFACTURES 
THEREOF 
Gorkwood ‘and: products wea sie teen Tneligible says Jails wants Scie ee ae 
Mane wreedvor Tautan ew Maines al aa oucon aes Tneligible ny eae: suit) loa ctelaetae states 
Wooden products, miscellaneous shapes, etc...| Ineligible. ........... cece cece eee 
Partly dressed uIMberiin valle dies Sowice tee vec Ineligible t/.) ns eee sateekete 
Manufactures of wood, n.O.p...........cceeee. Tneli gible ss in 7. ecccres ele siete erste steno 
VEHCCLS(Ol WOOGs MN: OsDs trance siscmalgieiistcataente Ineligible... 4 3s ourkaeieeteiecionen ete 
Grovr 10, Corron, Fuax, Hemp, Jute anp 
OTHER FIBRES AND SmtK, Woo.” AND 
MANUFACTURES THEREOF 
Raw cotton and cotton linters............... TUain' parw) cis oteeae eae 
Wasteland rags: Coton pies sisie ciel scien wets 520a/Mneligiblet Aes Seen aes 
520b sid (in part) 
522 
522a | I (in part) 
522b 
Rovings, yarns, warps, (cotton)............ Hep POQ2O rh ho Meh chy) Lt iree vaveusie cL eae eaten 
522d Ineligible '' 
522e 6 
522f Ineligible 
523 
523a 
523b 
Woveniiabrics (cotton): cicscecr cscs ce aeons 62380) Ll (inipart) .eces ocean eee 
' 523 


Eligibility Status 
as of Jan. 20, 1947 


' Subsidy Paid 
Dee. 1, 1941 
to Dee. 31, 1946 


$ cts. 


6,876 52 
5,202 36 


2,376 53 
2,149 79 
1,963 03 
. 387 61 


47,436 41 


2,416 44 
370 89 


7,342 41 
533 74 


$ 170,464 38 
12,787 15 


14,754 66 
5,932 52 
17,066 87 
1,111 63 
3,492 36 


ed 


$ 55,145 19 


36,179,457 63 
120,984 21 


544,868 17 


17,906,868 99 
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ee Subsidy Paid 
Tariff Partial Description of Imports Eligibility Status Dec. i 1941 
Subsidized as of Jan. 20, 1947 o Dec. 31, 1946 


? 


Group 10—Continued 


—-§24a Cotton etc., fabrics with cut wett pile........ TG part) hea ee ree Oae een eileen 45,827 41 
525 Woven fabrics (cotton) for rubber sheeting 
AMA MULT CEEOL Ley eee be sea cork emit gentry ite ha Ineliga ble sels Uti dae boas Were 337 40 
ea } Lace and embroideries, cotton............... Inelioub tenn inne: cay cus) ciiiy) Von ina 4,499 80 
532 Manufactures of cotton, n.O.p.............005- TA Gmpartyin clepiunguicncl ata eee 1,573,080 15 
532a, Handkerchiefs (cotton) .................0000- POM DaTb) een hae ware ences 62,639 20 
535 } Weretablenn bresen ve woien lc clckaeiiebiuneuiss ELL Gn part) ieee ice Bee ee 10,832,736 48 
535a 
535b 
pee Wrastevand Tags) N.OsDs. secs achtnsc tulsivecle cole Tnelist be npee iy 0 Maen A ian eae 23,209 21 
535e Vegetable fibres for brush manufacture....... Ineligible sy 22s e ik e's eee 914 11 
536 Battstand wadding) ns0:p. +o essiceoek we elcs © Tneligitile sy pn on ea ne ise tea 6,132 77 . 
5387a Rovings, yarns, warps, (vegetable fibre).....| Ineligible....................0008- 26,551 32 
537b Linen thread for machine and hand sewing...| Ineligible...................0.0005 1,371 35 
537¢ Rovings, yarns and warps (vegetable fibre for : 
BOECUIMER MISES cia ocla h eeLE eiete css Ineligiblens tra. ai inntieeae ane h waar yes 18,500 79 
als \ Movings, yarns and warps (ute)i.....1...-.| Ineligible, 0... Jaccsswesie odes eens 481,484 39 
e 
538a Bindertwine, articles entering into manufactur- 
PD ELCOSUM HE MUN APNE alate rena ie ole IMR RU Tete ye lu Ineligtblexts MoM alee iis Line ee 69,437 64 
540(a) 
more Woven fabrics and articles of flax or hemp....|\I (in part)...............00cee evens 986,348 98 
Cc 
540(d) 
541 WOVEN TICS: (FULE) cies ice cet hee te als Tneligi ble: secaii nace si eRe 2,490 99 
541b 
542 Woven fabrics (vegetable fibre).............. 542)" Gnpant,)in avg aauc ae eens cee 3,707 24 
42a 542a Ineligible....... 
543 Sailitwine ands canvas... peck shen kokeuacces ss Ineligible uy oye net hue yske Hane : 383 34 
548 Textile manufactures, N.0.p. 0... 46. da cee eee. DiGnupart) vice nah eian ne ane naa ' 20,322 92 
549 Wool, hair of camel, goat or like animal...... Tneligi bless, 2 enn atars Meese he ane 4,576,443 O1 
549a, TBI Gi ss 4A diekl ag ae ee on Salen Cone ee UOT Sean Ineligible saci cin, ante Rs elena 8,183 57 
549c ERAT] OG Mee eee totter ee eee Re SPS le eee eid Ineligible spree inc icsnvareniverneenees 2,619 78 
550a 
550b | Waste and rags, wool or hair................. Ineligible aiyagiuui cies satan. lettin 23,203 96 
550c 
551 Warnsioiwoolon hair; N-Ospick osha eee e. Ineligible secvnatnis nan tenia soteniae 7,908 33 
55la Yarns and warps of wool or hair for man- 
WTACEUTE Merrie ea miraei in ceria ula mess ulempee ire i: Tnelisn blenny Se alee ats 142,291 47 
551b Mohair or alpaca yarns for upholstery man- 
RACEUL OME: ra NMR Cun MO i AieL Uh ONLINE Ineligible iit ar an canta botentsets 5,405 98 
551c Yarns and warps of hair or hair and fibre....| Ineligible......................05 24,061 52 
551d Yarns and warps, worsted...............0005 dneligib ler yar eee tee attr oie 17,907 37 
553 Blankets (excluding rugs)..............000005 TyGnpart) Mende ss sence einer aiors 227,148 72 
554 554 Ineligible 
554a, Woven fabrics wholly or in part of wool...... 554a Reena ides Utvablae Se 734,323 86 
554b 554b I (in part) 
554e 554c Ineligible 
555 Manufactures of wool, n.0.p.......2.5-2s0005- Une] oie ae tiuyscatercrap sets bet etal lorere tertiary 400 82 
557 pArrpi tl Clalesilic eters vars misciornus aise tet omcselenecel > 557 ‘Ineligible \ Male lst tease lekevator’ 726,457 04 
557b } 557b II Gn part) 
558b 558b ) 
558d Rovings, yarns and warps of artificial silk, etc.| 558d | EEN Gn part) (revue nets *30,479 08 
558d (a) 558d (a) 
558d (b)) 558d(b) J 
560c 560c Ineligible 
561 Woven fabrics, artificial silk................. 561 1& It Chow oxen en)) Wdaome rac semen 842,684 11 
56la 561la \ Ineligible 
oe nee ibl 329 66 
US OLEATI CECI Ot WAN erere es Sees ei cay apis’ aronener gals ha Sof Neligbol ew Heo ws opposer ce te seer levers 
ee : Byaida: MELS ROUGH TIE Tass MOF eine airs Tnelisible cai iranian crear sneer 112,777 32 


*Recoveries of subsidies and trading losses on all exports of artificial silk goods, whether in the form of yarns, 
fabrics or manufactured goods, are for administrative convenience, credited to this group of tariff items, since 
the tariff item against which the subsidy was originally paid can not be identified. Recoveries have exceeded 
subsidies paid on rovings, yarns and warps by the amount indicated, but for a complete picture the trading loss 
on bulk purchased yarns and the subsidies on artificial silk fabrics should also be taken into consideration. 


if i hoy 
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Subsidy Paid 
Tariff Partial Description of Imports Eligibility Status Dec. 1, 1941 
Item Subsidized as of Jan. 20, 1947 to Dec. 31, 1946 
Group 10—Continued $ cts 
567a Manufacturers of artificial silk............... Tnehigiblo tie aen ace mene ee 3,637 08 
568 Knitted garments and goods, n.o.p........... LD (Gin part) Mieke scan tee aoe eenee 669,937 67 
568a Socks:andistockingsmann ce sacs s seiGrlecteeen ¢ neligible.s 2s oes cs ase coe 1,606 30 
568b 4) Gloves and mitts, 'N.0.p.. 0.0. eee c ee eee s Ineligible eQeee ee eee nator 32,211 68 
569 (i ' 
569 (ii)\} Hats, hoods and shapes of felt or wool, etc...| Ineligible......................... 123,513 56 
569 (iii) 
569a, (ii) : 
57la Cocos Mats OLrMAattINg 2.2 ws siete ere eletsis Tneligibles iisenimes ose oe eee eee 46,684 25 
572 Carpets an Tugs NOspeliielsce nie ticles talele eels Tneligible stan. wise nineteen 3,011 21 
573 Linoleum, oilcloth, etc..........-.0+2eeee0e0% Ineligible) ain Betis acs telrera teere ier’ 4,191 49 
574a Elastic webbing and braid................++- Tneligible sna te eo cae eee cee 615 47 
574b Elastic webbing for manufacture............. Ineligible 3iys eae ia pertceran lee cleats 1,082 76 
Terms under S100 Geiser ya ae ee AN DA SEO Oey cae eee orn ean 104 41 
Grovr 11, MisceLLaANEOUS $ 77,220,417 51 
584 Crude bone pitch and resin or rosin.......... Ineligibley:..7 244 sae een eee 4,207 74 
585 PALCHIANGICATE Uiihls cay oes ae ators he ietel ee ereeloeiare tne ARI ER I NR SAIS rie As 5 1,570 30 
586 Coal UMA NEhraciter co)) sc.cao cena eee cL ae teeter tle eleicaiee renee et ete eee 3,189,380 42 
586 Coal, U.S. Anthracite, consumer............ I WM A SE ei is ni Sys. 2 Sli cc 135312311 57 
587 Coke, CODSUTMET , rete SAN ea LS alates aay eae DIRS EERO A a hs ea de 1,287,426 53. 
587a I 
588 Coal HUES Niosp. CONSUMETS scatters eles): | Mie Re ORE ha err Aie 5 Gack 9,089,442 68 
599 RA wi DIGes and, Skins! ype wn usu mute ue el eieleve ts LL Gn'part) Gee eo ee ee nee 659,773 64 
604 Leather further finished than tanned, n.o.p. | Ineligible.....................000- 55,481 71 
605 East India kip leather for linings............. Tnelivible cca. staat caer 643 35 
605a Bigdlea ther siren iay genoa uel ere came ciareietaae Tneligil le: screen ie ae ae eae 153 26 
607 607 TT Gn part) asa eee ee 
607 (@) Leather for manufacture. ..............0e50-- aN (@) yneteee 7 Nolpehecois Aa tae 6,148 08 
608 
6lla Boots and shoes, n.0.p........+cccsseeesssens eligible Sia Solet aS: Sala cl Le ee ete 132 13 
612 Harnessiand sad dleryie cecil: eerie: cotsiouleecs ale Ineligible: .5sk nee eee 15123714 
616 (ii) CLAD NUD DEM ee eae st ce acaae eraeabe @ koe emote ret Wneligible Joie ssicmeieliera sehen te eens 2,978 48 
618 Manufactures of rubber, n.o.p..........-+-+- Ineligible }.%2iiin. Cetiomare tie ates 991 37 
618b RUUD DErsLIPEs ae vii eke wine ieleletivna es ania tae Ineligible) ciel kaeaeeaeaale tae 149 40 
623 Wasesporsrolosetce was niale sho ecvereeiees syaats Ineligible .cc vin Pe eae aoe ener 177 93 
642 FL Aatvenshury ts tsnisin ca mevahcuee saws a ghetes lela mocks Ineligible. 22.3% .24 2 eee eee 208, 843 10 
652 Dressing Combs, NOs...) diviele es eie'e le coe eis «eles Ineligibler.ises Nes tiae eer earner 125 72 
654 Broom corn and bristles..........:..022+205: heli gible ees kane hates peers 1,656,189 97 
ey Lead pencils, crayons, chalk, etc............. Ineligible. 53s Heoea re wee ee 3,305 56 
655 
657 Parts of pipes for manufacture.............5- Eneligible st: oid nccatea tein cere 2i1 42 
662 \ Fertilizers and articles entering into man- |\Ineligible......................... 2,566,944 81 
663b ufacturing cost...... BA ANT PLUG. DeBus TUN 
663¢ Soya beamimeal were ve ieee mscwewiseaetvereiny TE Gn part) soe ae eee eee 1,641,524 79 
674 EVOry NUGS, CLC raise ore Ie eh tose ei Ue ape Arcana ae Tneligible: ue sok ae eee eee 551 88 
682 
te Fishermen’s gear, non sporting............... Ineligible sinc jcce ee ee 718,741 19 
682 
682c 
697 Globes; izeorraphical ics vem suas deg ates msec: Ineligible scan eee ee ee 211 07 
698 Articles specially designed for the use of the 
DLAI Spend homens stave ieee NCAT. a) Aeatpa ay pee Ineligible se ec3 heise eee ae eee 1,351 01 
711 GEIS N1O; Dei yee in wiaN each a tate aoa relats TT (Gav part) is ccc ee ear 1,535,051 77 
782 EUCALY DEUS Oil: lean eat acer esate tetas ae are Ineligible sane sess ARM parek eas PAUL. 586 05 
791 Pesticides, articles entering into manufactur- 
ANZSCOSUM ME Stele bed yclihe abanbedasietek wie a saenemr whats Tnelivibley 7 teint. aoe teen 10,720 27 
793 Yarns and warps, cotton, for manufacture of 
WOME ADTICS. ama ects Sete lace tana Bian TiGn part) acc craaasem i ieee eee 719 00 
794 Waste fabrics for further manufacture........ Ineligible tron Sh ceeatee eee ae 11,804 88 
797 Yarns cotton, for manufacture of cotton thread] I........... 0... ee cee eee ee 193,825 45 
817 Unbleached beeswax for manufacture........ iueliat ote anes CNG LADO Sane ae eee 4/172 20 
818 Woven.cotton:tabrics for /handkerchiefsey 22-1 pee cae ete easel elchus ia eraie ee eee 2,193 63 
837 PATI alicia ealiirincnae Mcgee iat ant pCa tin ae ata Tnoligibla i eke Galway be se el aie ea ee 11,176 37 
839 Sunflower seed oil for manufacture........... II (in part)......, ge aselichh eee eee 631,896 67 
Ttemis under SLOO uae eee oo ee occc: as eal one eat latte te aoe rene Cave ate et apeen eee 53 98 


Total sallieroups s/s ee ye cit ess tone eee wl ones ei clareia bse hs lee cee ae 
Unallocated recoveries eicis iei7a ss Sih aierapeteyatalic ile cc Chas iat focaccia 


~ 1$ 36,981,292 52 
$183,766,126 44 

*783,156 90 
$183, 692,970 54 


*This figure represents recoveries of subsidy under limitation of subsidy agreements and on sales for exports - 
or for ships’ stores or to certain other government departments, etc., in cases where the tariff item against which 
the subsidy was originally paid cannot readily be identified. 
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B. SUBSIDIES ON DOMESTIC GOODS 


_ Norz:—Many domestic subsidies listed below have been cancelled or are now inoperative, having been ap- 
plicable only to specific transactions now completed. Column two indicates the date after which operations 
ceased to be eligible for subsidy. In cases where there was no specific cut off date, but where the subsidizable 
operation has been completed, the phrase ‘‘no longer operative’ has been used. The information in column two 
covers all cancellations up to January 20, 1947. 


ba i ; Subsidy paid 
Description of goods subsidized : Dec. 1, 1941 to 
Dec. 31, 1946 


Artificial Silk— 
Yarns 
Viscose for filler......... rR AN RAIS aay CREA hn te June SOMLOAS mets 2), cla ae eee $ 2,989 35 
Viscose, Special arrangement.................... December'3],)1945 2000 eee 161,837 63 
Acetate, Special arrangement.................... No longer operative............... 8,046 69 
Bindertwine, Rope and Materials— 
2 Meee ARTS Vos (ey) 08 oe aR OR No longer operative............... 3,628 63 
Butter— 
Butterfat....... ETE et eral Chak ea he MLS RUN REESE? LA Drale SOM1L GAS on eee a aie oe ne 12,194,050 09 
Inventorieg.............. COONAN A Rv Rome, Et pa er 2 t No longer operative............... 582,913 06 
SEE. BS Oar RANA Oy Vy e+ Gasol aR Se A a IR a ee Pera Yl ame Smear re a ET ae 127,743 87 
Canned Fruits and Vegetables— 
1941 pack...... 2h SS HAR SOO e Se OF Re EN SE irtes Rae No longer operative..........: Paee 265,856 71 
OAD IAC Ke ae excl St on cee bask oe Mes elo ees ‘ z LINER CARING sexi Bhan Aly : 1,757,042 00 
1943. pack....... Ab oC Pet EOD nen ae eae « * ir chase UN Bek ie hace Seen 1,125,691 14 
OA AR RC Kemer ie) Petes laos sa. cleare eis sbareins ABeiareivals re ‘ HEN tot") aes begs bb ee 1,187,273 02 
OE MDAC Kane er te tay ie tle ci etsy wolale Siete. clas Dleveie te latcs xc é “ etd hea ara he oe OEE 1,308,139 77 
SUHOLPERE,L Sis 0 ada ad cee OSE Ie ROIS Bish ae ooo eo S s KM URLREANE Avec t ee I 383,373 49 
@hicken:Brooders, Blectric. oo. c.. 5. ck ete cco eco nace June SO TOA ee Te ae ae 100 00 
Coal 
[SiuMmInous fom COMINGS A. .55,. 2425 saddens vetoes tee oe March.37 S1946- eee Ree ee 68,632 36 
Cost-ol- living DONUS Ys sss ak ss es cekgeiere ces Se eee oes February? 15)1944 =e eee 3,223,992 53 
Bier eNC VAG CLSION Menino ee ehicke ieee eee Scie eles chant es orateiele mates abGhon Ubetee a eats nike eta 299,705 45 
LAZCATINIAEI CHUCUOES i ee aris oot rors e ke MCI ote Uat er Raek i Baile cve lf S'al a raha Slava: gS AMBER chaetevtee MOANA alan c: Seen peser es 28,496 88 
AVE r CONES ATO CU COLOME a Aan ster rai acts ik oe tA See coe i whale [its savas s6, Re tre re eer: COM DTN Jeet cease 1,061,107 02 
MEnARADOLTALIONSEO eis seh ears ieid ee clom ayeke ao ehie es ale aa eel November s0 91946 sec. ten ones 68,588 96 
Mranisporcapion=tO/ ELAINGCO sje eteleuelels chee sisch + evel cesses ave < March Sit (946i yo) ects cae ee aor 34,539 36 
Bena mSPOREACLONIUN All OLIN CS LU atererteloe tite ies eck oa ie eats he als bos ol aia cL SMe CN TAI iy I A nee a 44,148 12 
PFO GES ASSISUANGO! Aus aed Meiiekilets ie cele ose cles eiorels'a)s Marclrsiniga 2) ile. Pn ie eee eee 378,554 68 
Wagon: Mines: transportation 0. c.c jess esses ee. JANUATY 219A Os, coe ek See 1,084 43 
Coke: 
MEAN SHOLLATION NOVA OCOUIG aera elec cis io eis asl iain Uc sf te Grae cu AR UU RRN CA Ke paler at aT sIn ceraaecg tera Tucan a 6,426 49 
ANTEEATD Ya cue Rash ene a SOR CA Bh CR EAE AAA PD UTR Ae ty LAR Em ALOU elmer bos st 5 3,291,264 11 
Mopkaor Milk @oolinge Lankse sci igeleisr 6 sedis se nielsarl sins April: 29 NTO4 Di ee eiete ay eat ea men 993 60 
Corn— 
Cornmeal, special arrangement.........-.-.22202 000s No longer operative........ Se es 266 78 
TIAWGHSEAL. aes AGUAS DOE Se ID ORO er Tne RE airs am September 262 1945.30" 3) nce 303,283 97 
For processing........... Suro Hite sl SAGAS ANNI BORE Ura aes ST tA OME De edt Sats I 679,969 60 
Cotton— 
NE EDSMSDECIAlCATTANS ETON kj oitics aleicysiyeie- sis eescietoeieleie: ail bs a tie ays oe atte eronalcbae te Sinica eater 6,013 91 
Manufactures: 
Underwear, fleece-lined..............--....220.. March:3i 194658 eee se ances » 74,335 86 
PII SMLOZENG weiss cistels eclelcle dh wslee es CAPS MNCTS Salter Se Marchid ll 945s0. skeen cree eae 281,075 89 
Feeds— 
TEI aMeALL, Oo O'S 5 bg SST OAR See eT te SNP A TEIDOS aR bE Ne DOT RSV Pn ORI eo 14,821 20 
Fertilizers— 
TBngirarger Gaines Biases ood Oi uit Se NSIC Nene ee Mayol lO46 etn ae ei rare se 482,202 70 
Fish, canned i 
EON Mel OTAR AC et sesamin etaieton eieie leis) siccee sists sivmecaiacsp Susie Novlonger operative... - selec: 247 ,358 05 
LO ACES 5 GOOG AO Oe HOBOS ee MOT ata m4 4 oO Rt cea 243,531 40 
liven [Sleytayg Lc SRS a rN SRO SS Se ST oa a a UO Ue mae 1,352 94. 
’ 
Foods— 
Me ramsHOLEAGION MISCELLANEOUS 5 on /ela: «ieee ole chic kl eleeia |e erele's e colets oye. © leceisie siea a lateleie sista claiglsle 35,445 04 
Footwear— 
SISO MCOTTUL Val Oss 1943) e le cars aleiasieim leicn sted as feiss wipes PULAU 1943 viet eae team nt ent 4,147,038 13 
We t 
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Subsidies on Domestic Goods—cou. 
Subsidy paid 
Description of goods subsidized Dec. 1, 1941 to 


Dec. 31, 1946 


Fruits, fresh— 


Stra wiberEles (is Or 1 Oza mel lorena wheeler ey aiet iunauad anal BLO No longer operative Salve) thereelouraietens $ 73,600 70 
BviPeaches: Ontario mlo4? Miu Men oo s aikvtallete als RAN Gar NRO SHR use. amlve RAPE fon 66,596 82 
LTEPGGUELULIGS LOA ate el RT ene Tee tesa lacs nccalataboratemneteinae Cy ‘i OB MLE OD Aye Apt Ale 651,013 41 
BETEG I TUIGS HL O4d dee Mee ene we kis CaS UA < a TNT at arate ape ieee aa 1,020,485 16 
Moers wlOLo saree peter amas alae tra wate ens Gualeera uta coat if 4 ak TRA Me oe ie eos 822,868 90 
Fruits, processed— 
Straw Herries iis. cl Oda wats cieuale Nai tere apeik eheae ccs alatale ade TUNE SON L944 iS eae ST Oat eee ae 7,589 40 
SETA WDELTIOS set AO4E en One siatelete ecslel creelnierpvaloial olahat PUNE SOL LOAD syeele kt syle ePte De md 1,734 38 
PrerL Cane MRR EO UN NR a th era aG tea ae data March 31) 1945 ./2.00.t goatee 191,087 53 
Glucose, etc., special arrangement............ec cece eeees November, 11946 aceu eee venti 130,574 67 
Groceries— 
Order 116: 
Sy iTG Ee 0 Gh SO NRE RMD, NSN Aen UD ant LW 4 NA Aurustisl i L94bus pauses seats 3,779,607 47 
WMereal Prod UCus tsa Hecke see cletatclein Whe ohana te aLLNetREn cue Augustisl {1945.5 ose nleeeeree eer 68,860 31 
POTRIAN DEAS fe teri Mio eo eGa Ul Uk Betiaat gl ac uu aval avai April 80/1946 us ee ers cata pear tata 37,743 59 
FETANSHOLUALLOM Ga nisic etsesiste uate uacehaselelone| cis ecapole) coekunnte Tuer Gran cIT Ml theca eles atta) Sine ART OTRN s akeaiata eae 8,679 97 
Tron, pig, special arrangement...............eceseseeeeess March 19; 1946: nieces evelnte siaecara eters 44,529 59 
Iron and steel F 
Special arranwemvents! a. oss wie el vela\se as g)eivicjelavalalayn' (te s'|loje’ oss) pi nlni ealatelora aoe ie} elchetetssaieletelste! ateret ters 3,649,526 31 
SECOLISOTAD Ue ene alentedael ata ruts a Sian etAe, LITA Sats NUM 2 S140) 200200 SHE ARE are TA a Le 221,904 27 
DAIMANG Velly secre si waulelee oem teats olarecaieluneel orate ine Atentee pals nulene February, 28;41946 2) ene eae 1,894;652 22 
Leather— 
Footwear, sole and upper............ Sal Pico Ue oo Hlaera oe August 31, 1945). so ./eecines CMV aT dat *849,144 24 
Glove and garment (including Shearlings)............ January, 31,1946). esse ys enka ae 2,591,351 21 
ELA EHEOSS HN see bales a a Aiaeale pe reel stavalala eid au e Rn JENA No longer operative............... 2,151 98 
ATTN PCAN Ua tubo nl Siew N ae NAIL Ea ag Si cmetewie 1 Duly SL 1946 is ci ee rs eerie 38,082 57 
Lumber— : 
PIPOLOPAM ANGE MINE PLAS Arete wel ctertorerais Ai clas itis eet ee Pebruary:!2; 1944 ts dries cena 26,377 06 
PTE WOOK) Umea etd rer ate winiu ume a ae GHans Dan Ak aaa uey able No longer operative............... 279,759 92 
(WONSUMED SOLEWOOR eee aa ee as ost alact deo eec tae ae PUAN an is RY. Ss aA a pe a ena I 2,449,180 81 
Producer, B.C. Coastal (including lath).............. October’ 27, 1943). Wines ee ene 376,201 12 
Producer, B:C. Coastal, shingles... .................- August 15, 1949.07.12 sk ee ne 111,913 46 
PRO AL MTA MLO Nancy soni sO et SuumMl united lla sc aguas MMe Ca August Lo, L943 ie Nanuet amare 622,042 04 
SAW pee hCORStal yn iOgs) malas iia Wedeene hua Ce June 30, 1945 ee asesid lak By ct dalle net tee ae 261,662 93 
SN Wile CiN ys claret ant No Penat, olka ah aan Laas November 10, 1945................ 21,781 40 
i ez} e) You Od Lolo hi Tears a HIRU MM AR OA ey IAMS Mees MU CN SRR es nes ec ee 32,188 39 
Meat— 
IB Ysteyie direc euceers OM URSIN ALUN MOL ie Le diltttinl 14 Mer aR ORE MS June SOP1945 ey Wee er ean earl 42,773 10 
CerbrAnsPOLbaLlONe nls mumr tole atta e aioe des evoteataleetalet eters Mare: 17) 1944 oo pk cam aaa ene te 358,359 37 
Beef and products, special arrangement.............. June Oi 194d. Maye ee ete renee 54,167 02 
IBoloonstand sweinersatoe we mor ie nets x tevakl a ete Metall November 30, 1943................ 25,393 35 
Pork Sausage, special arrangement................... Marchig iiil98 Gina en ene cutee e 7,268 48 
Milk— 
Primary producers; 1941-42 wes Ur aves uiarelslere hogar aie ApriligO Oa Qi cea iret cal slvee tates 2,830,719 46 
IPriM Ary: PLOCUCETS)) 1942-43 Nek sc cialelordis a ate nleleral suaelats ADIT SONOS Se ne Le ee 3,001,984 40 
(GONSUITOT AR a eee ele eas a ae ae eee eae ae een UM rane MawsS les gsi) vnc ate ora nretee 70,662, 490 00 
Oils and Fats— 
Bones and fats, transportation.................seeees Decemberisl 1945 ry teehee iets 354 61 
MANSCEA/ Os CEANSPOLES FION 4's ea orsteeiplawe lacie wenle ie ote No longer operative............... 19,487 07 
Soap and shortening TVACCTIAIS 2 ier saris taeeet i ecak a AN Ses RUS CARL RUE 2, ys Lena ty BIC aN Te a 7,402,806 81 
OMA DEAS MRR Na coms christ reve late niece dw isle a/b aie val akesebne all ever amer ae Reser tema fac, eth aan I Eta AP 151,502 60 
Paper Products— 
Scribblers and counter cheques..............esc eee February 28, 1945/2). oo). Aa wtla ae 32,102 71 
Waste paper, transportation...........ce eee e eee ec eee December'3t19442.5 hea eens _ 18,563 10 
Pulpyorwalleand Psper DOA 3:2 eis ea eke sce s lala ere ath Ad ae eee eUe Use enon te ial ceccay et EN nae ea 127,417 13 


*Refunds by tanners and manufacturers under limitation of subsidy undertakings have exceeded payments 
by C.P.S.C., but this credit balance may be regarded as offsetting, in part, the heavy import subsidy expondisiice 
on hides and. skins for sole and upper leather. (Tariff Item 599.) 
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Subsidies on Domestic Goods—conc, 


UN } Subsidy paid 
Description of goods subsidized Dec. 1, 1941 to 
Dec. 31, 1946 


Rubber— 
wreopreneand Neoprene LAbek i.:00h 5 tak ese iie tacit pha stele Sole Mel erile cuclah alos mua reclame Games $ 51,646 71 
Serap WES Sidins  WOndrde po. anat aru cuaouben ode MRE aie Notlonger operative. 0 lseee cee 15,021 90 
SV MUNETLE ANG CLUE sire te eate he ofa a ie he mT iy a) September 30, 1946................ 7,663,315 18 
EGY CRC Rau Ti ements tpee ey Sirs oat etnies Lah atime RA Uta a1 MOM ade Nt UNS GD UER RO gm RAO 338,712 00 
Soil Pipe— 
Cast Iron, special arrangement....................065 Marehil Or 194 Gi iii nist iio meen ete 8,564 58 | 
Tanning Materials— 

BERET OC KMD AT Ke ee: fae eels love vig ala ake wi Hane oes October 31, 1945..... eA ena eta ole 184 61 
Tea and coffee inventories, Dec. 7/42............ i ee No longer operative............... 3,055,411 09 
-Tin— 

SPOIL CIN SOOM vec uavinn sie sbercelid Hej wale es eo ele October!31) 19450 wien ce ee nee ale 455,594 55 
Vegetables— 
Beans, white and yellow eye, 1943................+-- Augistb WlOdee ie eae Navn ane 367,003 13 
Beans, white and yellow eye, 1944................4-: July SL9845 ee Up es fas Mei rap 6 8. 316,711 17 
Potatoes: 
INIGISY SG SEES ISG His BASES EER? SDN O USI Sa RR Aupust ST 104 ge ula ee rab ne 715,810 70 
Eransportabion L943; crop). valswdcidecid cele goa mek s February, 20194478 era wants 6,645 54 
PFANAPOLCALION (Old tat, isos ie chide oleae eR Ie/ cals ae No longer operative............... 17,549 51 
Woodenware— 
Aske bOpvOMelUM ber sees sissies core os ae s ONO ERs Mele October sly194 5) exces aslo eene 169 54 
BOXES ANGISHOOKS,)ZONC |S cia cos se see wis sesid <laleloiwte tie wales December/sl 1944 ee ee waa 4,092 78 
-Boxes, shooks and baskets, Zone 5.................5. December 31349448 . Gu eee 326,025 01 
Pirates Osa am DEEN ZONE. Os scsi tae ale gaa ee eae alta els December)31) 1945.3), acca acieen 39,905 31 
PSU POLI OLR reesei cis: «sens tyavel Wecsherate ersten s iolsieis ge April 30,1946. i eect eae sane opee 331,793 68 
Cheese boximaterials. 19461) eaeevota ets os As auals No longer operative...........--:- 6,158 76 
HeererDOxXes.) 1948 1 O44 ee i aes ie al aves apa Decemberrv3ly 1945) 2 a ey es 19,659 24 
HS OMDOXES AUC SMOOKS = \niik cl saree atessacyseca alle herbie’ s evade December 31) 1945 ie ea anus 105,393 31 
Fruit and vegetable containers.................02006- October sty O45 aU ea w Na een iam 947,477 70 
ESD DCH ALEE SIAN GI DATES wi weer sun slc ie retrace ON giclecelh aves December 31194 bay ny em area ale 338,145 00 
Powdered milk barrels and nail kegs................ Bea B yaitaye Rete MOVs yin Hoh A Sau UI ec 38,853 93 
ORES he ar a A NACA A CE DULY SU MOAB pe ies nee RI nen Mea 8,046 20 
SPECIAl ALANS ETMACNIUS pala shasta siund eke ane iyeuereral tee tel aie sie Miclene July s2O TOS Giger scsi haere ees le 2,073,289 96 
Wood fuel— 
Cordwoodss | OO tena: ice emma Se wa Gk... DecemibersBL 1944 rae aerate 2,097,227 97 
MIRA ION AMOR MAgM ay ere la interne nals NWR sole is) cls eteyallatel 5 Decembersie 94st etc eee pe eae 1,493,130 28 
ou IBATONPVESTODAL We Myra Ae Asi coe as hace wlehisclelas | d alp’s leresace ih ls cehavelensvereieh sal gator a ateltteveteluatatete 5,515,803 56 
EVE COLL CLM Nie on Tuco MRA REEL UN UNIS Sinisa ele el a) 44 October LEN 1943 ee a waite era 4,412 57 
. Charcoal, etc., special arrangements................. JUL VSPA SS Sera ey A Rees be on ae 97,924 39 
Wool— 
Raw: 
For Underwear, special arrangement............. AureustietOd sh ie. sick aisle ie hee 10,010 20 
SVAPNS NCH TADTICSs WOLSLE)<:. oc ccie ese iieis cities eis nis eye 'ey Mare h 81 1946 in tie tie eaten ae: ‘ 347,034 53 
IGA StH SDECIAIGATT ANG CIETY cio) lecci clive iorsie-e ars. «von ose auslane siete April SONLOdouesvan ass ee ae eta 36,000 00 
GED OVI CSHIGISUDSI GCS Heh Kee cette lhirar are lahic ele iniels oeterapeteealanatelia stale aie alt cyotis lun epstehal alate is $164,845,642 06 
oval. kmport and) Domestic: SUDSICIeS). si ies a je ee] eis cleie sooner « yA BE EAL AL ArnAT Oh $348 538,612 60 
‘ 
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2. LOSSES ON COMMODITY TRADING 


Nors:—The asterisk indicates'that the particular bulk purchasing program has either been Sige sy or 


will be discontinued following completion of outstanding contracts and disposal of inventories. 


Dec. 1, 1941 
to * 
Dec. 31, 1946 
ZATCONOL SENG USEUIAL CRON eee Neat w! ect Ma SROANNAR ec its MIM et WT YEE RECO Uda Ee RE ...$ 2,611,606 Hs 
‘Antimony RAV ih ae SDE AR UALR aM TD 0 ce ce UNM Aaa OULU CSN Mi Sr 9 ng ciao eae, ha oc rn ca 84,694 09 
Artificial : SUS SY ATMS BA CROAT ean aitecel sea Gar TAD CGO RCM yaa oie arate eta Pose tins talcrtete 1,100,466 90 
EB CORW AX Mia loca ere eS ee Teta eels eet ci emo aUe Gt Rs Ter CS las nth svat Lato Rin Ue oS CN Sem ae 34,621 68. 
Bindertwine ope andeMaterials yi.) esc) caus. come lele Wieiemieltitas letrs Outen Vee eiata paras 680,816 97 
*Bristles and "Hor SETA Oey Rah Spa oA DOR eT VAT ERG RRND On aad on es ae 497,829 64 
EBS TOOUM GS OLIN Wie ee SAN comet WGA UL Cole Ee Loner nan Beg Bee RINE Hane Anata Hak ea Hee 24,221 60 
SG@AULKU SH ULCOR Ps Makin yt ie Nea teva hs wos ies Ais APRN a) UN oa et RO ere 0 ea 1,279,359 31 
GOCORTE SATIS rosie PARES cts ta Gy ach DE yraesica eee ae arate al A SEER EO NOR ane Re, et a7 1,511,137 44 
ED GEOG a ee are eee MRLs SOSA RY COMIN OULU Ls ae c0 OES Bo UR See BR Ue 6,540,236 15 
CottoneVarng ana arrests ice iba aie reebatnee Ny 04 adalat a ie a 8,028,568 59 
ID evteniad Sartore hho yin OP IL eA A Bone ere ARON TMD NBR Wa Ga alle cy aaa: ,684 91 
fal OV=¥=V0 KEW Hae se a ap pr UU NN Ra PIL pa MRR IMIDE Se a AN 25,479 71 
MH OKDELLZOUS NWN rn. ashe ea nian ee AG ub Orr RMAs os 2A 2 a/R ACE re a 360,180 58 
SENTINEL OO KS ee adios Si ewe aie aael SUE GSR ON MU INURL TC he FO AA AL A RU 1,087 92 
EU EEOC ee Recor bee tc merce eae cola RM) Rsk Meo MRI eh UO OAc en 12,893,653 90 
EEL AW A ee ae fes occa ALO UR SS NOTES Aa rae tI a SUR WS, att gral rs sokead ete melee oe 344,376 20 
OUI SrANG SHAS Be es ee eatcle eA h ie PAR vk Sle basl em ese) CAN STV deka eee Se 12,919,213 51 
HPESEICIC ESM ao eR es rece eet ution Mtr Mat Teta SOCAL CLIC <7 LN, SRL Vea Ac Ripe a Ra 49,277 30 
RD DOR ee er anven atone anal epee Sr (J CURL AVA ean SU uses eee al Nace ee LY 36,972 58 
ETOH ORC ST TSI he A cu Re UAE INE COREE A PAE IEUN ONG r/c eas, Soa eB coder Nl aah e eo 609,833 34 
*Surplus Stocks—Clothing and Cotton Fabrics................0.00 eee cess eecceees 487,558 43 
sold DEYEY ducige ait et MLC A Mul ERR AAA ag 9 SAO RSI gains ACS GS BOs oe 1,074,717 43 
Hd Baie ee AUR Te MI Kl CIN LG aD 543,739 15 
*Vegetables—Potatoes.....+...... 3,950 36 
Woodenware irik cere uenee 165,184 12 
FWOOdMEUCI® Seiaran ae aiy kh wich pelt weee is 6,497 55 
BVVIOO Ieee ota oyu tctae iae lis outs Ee BA) 0) GTN a Ure owe Ts.) ckiclet SAO PN 5,692,547 72 
$57,667,513 87 
Wearsisk: Pnsuran Ges yc ws yes tks ene Uae bake eth ooh a Bite a cai Gees Lec Mae an SiG her 1 Se 36,366 82 
MU Bcy fall Aly UDMA, ANA ERUPT AO A MES ORR UNM ROP aaa MOR Lite A $57,703,880 69 


N.B.—THESE FIGURES ARE CUMULATIVE COVERING ALL SUBSIDIES PAID AND TRAD- 
ING LOSSES INCURRED FROM INCEPTION DECEMBER 1, 1941 TO DECEMBER 31, 
1946. SUBSIDIES PAID DURING THE CALENDAR YEAR COVERED BY THE REPORT 
AMOUNTED IN ROUND FIGURES TO $45,000,000 FOR IMPORTS AND $25,000,000 
FOR DOMESTIC PRODUCTS WHILE TRADING LOSSES INCURRED AMOUNTED 
TO $17,000,000 MAKING A GRAND TOTAL OF APPROXIMATELY $87,000,000. 


APPENDIX H 


SUMMARY OF OPERATIONS OF OTHER ASSOCIATED COMPANIES OF THEYBOARD 
FROM DECEMBER 1, 1941 TO DECEMBER 31, 1946, AS SHOWN BY THE FINANCIAL 


STATEMENT OF EACH COMPANY 


WartTIME Foop CoRPORATION LIMITED— 


Subsidies Paid—Import (Oranges & Potatoes)............. cece cece tees eee ceees $4,462,258 25 

TIOTAESEI GN HW oeriealtaaate ae a a ere a tir eal Rea eP VMAs Be 117,146 88 

jt 4,579,405 13 

Commodityatrading Losses--Cattle it) ik Wiuinee bitin ed ts ciaekiye aie jerdl bis eels 832,281 69 

Other. sa cays Bete a ee ela tan tare oe 41,796 12 

PATA TAINISETS LIVE pLUX DOD SES. ec asst ee Coa takors pesce rote tee Seeder Pao PANS a acl acl aan a 210,994 O1 
GANADIANDIVY OOLV BOARD LANETIOD 50 (AQ) oe clashes. sea olathe aaah ae ettenebenersioeeie oa eke cere 
WARTIME SAL WAGHY UIMITED 1 Cb )iciisctis estelqbd stone rere le Teraumreluts eels aleianslors ha dans tare arate ones 


(a) Charter surrendered and operations terminated as at December 31, 1946. 
(b) Charter surrenderred and operations terminated as at December 31, 1944. 


Net Deficit 


$5, 664,476 95 
1,584,509 03 
434,579 O1 
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APPENDIX I 


= ESTIMATED AND ACTUAL EXPENDITURES OF THE WARTIME PRICES 
AND TRADE BOARD 


Expenditures 
Estimates Expenditures Estimates (Nine Months) 
— April 1, 1945 April 1, 1945 April 1, 1946 April 1, 1946 


to to to to 
March 31, 1946 | March 31, 1946 | March 31, 1947 | Dec. 31, 1946 


: . $ cts. $ cts. SE CtSS $ cts. 
Salaries ch ged choke Ae Bene RIE ORR rE 5 a ae 9,610,000 00 9,451,795 45 9,000,000 00 6,663,888 17 
etavGUing HWXPONSeS, . .\s 2... ee ee ee be 1,000,000 00 1,013,018 60 850,000 00 758,005 87 
Prancing angyStationery:.... 0%). ..icce ke ec ese 1,150,000 00 945,820 45 740,000 00 358,819 55 
Telephones ANGeDelegTAMSe ik foe loses 320,000 00 293,295 15 250,000 00 164,949 62 
JO NETH TST, eS ea ee 1,750,000 00 1,170,158 75 600,000 00 205,660 27 
Sundries (including local ration board and 
ration coupon banking costs)............ 2,270,000 00 1,878,861 84 1,810,000 00 1,230,407 88 
ROUBLE aM Uenvori s cic siate tata hy sterile seer. 16,100,000 00 | 14,752,950 24 | 13,250,000 00 9,381,731 36 
-APPENDIX J 


CHANGES IN CUSTOMS VALUATION, DUTIES AND TAXES 


P.C. 62/450, Jan. 20, 1942.—Import and excise duties and taxes imposed in any country are to be 
disregarded in estimating the value for duty of goods imported into Canada. 


P.C. 9889, Dec. 19, 1941.—On recommendation of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board with the 
concurrence of the Minister of Finance, the Minister of National Revenue may accept export selling 
prices as the basis for valuation for duty purposes. 


Under the authority of this Order in Council selling price (actual invoice value) is accepted as the 
basis for valuation for duty purposes instead of ‘‘fair market value as sold for home consumption”’ in 
respect of the items listed below. 


J-1—Valuation for Customs Purposes Modified 


Commodities Effective date 
PAEOLIO MTL OS MOASSEN CLG alae eticte ihe. ood cies Soaisye, ard: tle ole Stn ilel etuewatllelick tens: te, oa tyes eeren eke Mar. 19, 1942 
Pane ooden. used ‘or second-hand 00's 0). oc. 6.5. is cepa sale Minleley oles eleven ats o eee Jane on oA2 
puisties dutiplemnGerilaritt LtemiOD4.)) ise asics bielejena oes eoere teen oho ala eros ene Apr. 1, 1942 
SPD DAT CORY wl Wie!5! AOL aS ARE ores ape A Oe Pr Ui Abu LGAUSV CE An rielitaNed oH June 1, 1943 
(Cisse: Tee Ae) |e sinsliaeg cues th Aes Th Mins wean nae, MERU Ani win Omiya Locales 1 Jan. 8, 1942 

Condensing units for commercial refrigerators and parts and articles for the manu- 
Etactire otcsuch units (including. electrical! parts) 0...) 2826 eee pense ree Sept. 1, 1944 
(CO gOFn NEN RAG. G OS bror RUD aI tL cHen eo a ee MES LR Sar OL ae gE MR Dec. 19, 1941 
_ Dried fruits— 
Me RCC EYEAATRES) AIRC CD NERS strats ees ae Ces o's 5 ale ae iole’ a0 = See eieasl Oka SAT Pap APE Loa cel cum earshot Dec. 19, 1941 
Beer mnoE hPL OEE NGG ct PU ECOES RS 6 ro «. 9 ans bib doa ovcie cage amneye aebLolil s hey MURS .| Feb. 16, 1942 
AREDIS NIGHT CL CULLATILS aoe Raat ae Mat ooh cy'si-0h sls eis ts aioe itonek alee cue aay oma ian idol sates Rie ap Apr. 15, 1942 
WORE CICT OTA GS Oeh al te ATIC GANG fo eaN ee aero. Vel fi t's Sela Real oAiE A ARMM pial Sala) alcatel tise 3 2h NOV Pe Rae 
Essential oils, whether containing non-alcoholic materials or not, specified in 

Pemeeeatitiel tem 26406 sey srtaisce. seers: a ca eiets steeajangue «a pheners caine erate se ioe Jan. 2, 1942 
Ether, sulphuric, and preparations of vinyl ether for anaesthetic purposes........ Feb. 16, 1942 

See dotanimal Orpouliry, (ex tara 1tem 45). ip. oie ele ee) ooo ema ae Ss ae Apr. 1 to June 

30, 1942, incl. 
Belagiesse. Set a ean Rint) Ui) Ewe A I raat Meee arate MEAN en on Rces IPN SENS Ct Sept. 1, 1942 


Hollow-ware, of iron or steel, coated with vitreous enamel, dutiable under Tariff 
SOS 2 en CEA in Lat eke | Ua MU RRO July 2, 1942 
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J-i—Valuation for Customs Purposes Modified—conc. 


Commodities Effective date 

Metatica nsior i bOtelesron jars wrest iacie muir cteeiee tele eels ee elec ara eran ee eer el ieee July 2, 1942 
CORA Ge INE ICEN CATE ic ler eae ent Usk cls ganas ERROR "UAHA Rta cle auc Sabena ea May 15, 1946 
Parts and articles for the manufacture of electric stoves or ranges.............. Sept. i, 1944 
Ricev cleaned Gr uncleanedon paddy, sys ako vaens ese ane Nu alg te Valet ay duel URS aba Dec. 19, 1941 
Soya beans, soya bean oil cake, and soya bean oil meal, dutiable under Tariff 

LAKES cAB CLC Lei Aen ALN NNN ah WS at CAME ON eRe MNCS IR eRe tal VA UM eRe MEN AS A ALi A Feb. 2, 1942 
AGU ATIONON. LEVI MES Gia ucts Ok Mig let M Ncuat Saar HC eC a oat av A Te a July 2, 1942 


Vegetable oils as specified in Tariff Items 208t, 259a, 259b, 262, 266, 276, 276a, 
276b, 277, 277a, 278, 278a, 278b, 278c, 278d, 278e, 280, 711, 824, 831, 838 


SREB SOME GE CEN GN erie g RE Reel stack RON eit aN ot aL ON OMEN ha am aa ae May 1, 1942 
Waxes, vegetable and mineral as specified in Tariff Item 225................... Dec. 19, 1941 
Xanthates— 

Pentasol amyl xanthate and sodium ethyl xanthate...................00000- Dec. 19, 1941 
Xanthates for use in the process of concentrating ores, metals or minerals 
Cex iP aritteb termi ZO Stn) Vie eeu Sey oie Ue aah baLend Maree, Wb.) 1S UA ee a Apr. 1, 1943 


J-2—Duties and Taxes Modified or Remitted 


P.C. 9888, December 19, 1941.—Special or dumping duties suspended for the 
time being except in respect of importations of fresh fruits and vegetables. 


P.C. Date Date 
No. | Passed Effective Commodity Effect 
394 | 20/1/42 1/1/42 to | Anthracite coal............. Removal of customs duty and war exchange tax 
30/4/42 on imports into the Maritime Provinces from 
: Intermediate and General Tariff countries. 
3472 | 28/4/42 30/4/42 Anthracite coal jyinsiiwen ee Extension of P.C. 394 until further notice. 
350 | 14/1/43 9/1/43 Anthracite Coad) saeucas es Removal of war exchange tax on imports from 
Intermediate Tariff countries. 
1737 | 9/3/42 9/3/42 to | Bituminous coal, when con- | Reduced usage requirements of Canadian coal 
31/12/42 verted into coke to be sold from 35 p.c. to 25 p.c. to entitle importer to a 
drawback of 99 p.c. of the customs duty paid 
on imported coal. 
6220 | 20/7/42 1/4/42 Bituminous coal when con- | Rescinded P.C. 1737, eliminating the 25 p.c. 
verted into coke to be sold provision and substituting approval of ad- 
ministrator. 
4488 | 28/5/42 T/DYSZ COW COKE URUK a te ay Rn Meee Removal of customs duty and war exchange tax 
14/9/42 on imports from Intermediate and General 
Tariff countries. 
8042 | 9/9/42 15/9/42 Coke for use in cooking and | Removal of war exchange tax and customs duty. 
heating. 
10824 | 1/12/42 | 15/11/42 to | Coal briquettes............. Removal of war exchange tax and customs duty 
31/3/43 on imports from Intermediate and General 
Tariff countries when imported into the customs 
port at Port Arthur or any port west thereof to 
the at Bl peat boundary. 
1517 | 1/3/43 1/4/43 Coal briquettes ......0...%05. Extension of P.C. 108 
3979 | 5/6/45 1/6/45 Coal and coke of all kinds....| Removal of war coe tax. 
3739 | 5/5/42 2/1/42 BodapA shit ance viene wera es Removal of customs duty on imports from British 
Preferential Tariff countries. 
4191 | 19/5/42 2/1/42 Crude Rubbers sci eueees Removal of war exchange tax, customs duty and 
special excise tax. 
5648 | 30/6/42 2/1/42 Gementi clinker? isn: fae ein Removal of war exchange tax. 
1620 | 2/3/42 15/1/42 to | Alfalfa meal (dehydrated)...| Removal of war exchange tax and customs duty. 
30,/6 /42 
4525 | 29/5/42 2/2/42 Hattersifur cineca ee Removal of war exchange tax. 
PRS OAR YE OMIT) Hazy eYoy ge(210 ga Ryd Betz a neta NT Al AAU ALIN IgE I Removal of the additional duty of 5 cts., 1% Cie. 
on and and 10 cts. per lb. 
after 
15/8/41, 
entered for 
consumption 
on and after 
2/3/42 to 


27/6/46 
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J-2—Duties and Taxes Modified or Remitted—con. 


EF esse 


7353 


6010 


2866 


Date Date 
Passed | Effective 
8/3/42 5/3/42 
28/5/42 | 1/4/42 to 
30/11/46 
14/4/42 | 1/4/42 to 
| 81/7/42 
18/8/42 31/7/42 
1/8/44 | 1/8/44 to 
31/12/44 
21/12/44 | 1/1/45 to 
30/4/45 
27/7/42 1/4/42 
9/2/43 1/9/43 
6/10/42 1/5/42 


27/10/42 | 15/10/42 to 
30/6/46 


12/7/46 | 1/7/46 to 
31/3/47 
13/8/42 | 1/8/42 
15/6/42 | 1/5/42 to 
31/12/42 
31/12/42 | 1/1/43 to 
30/6/43 
29/7/43 | 1/7/43 to 
31/10/43 
19/10/43 | 1/11/43 to 
30/11/46 
28/5/42 | 1/5/42 
14/7/42) 1/7/42 to 
30/11/46 
13/8/42 | 1/8/42 to 
30/11/46 
6/10/42 | 24/9/42 to 
14/4/43 
2/M/AB | 15/4/48 to 
30/11/46 
13/10/42 | 7/10/42 
9/2/43 | 2/11/42 
8/12/42 | 1/12/42 to 
31/12/42 
8/12/42 } 1/12/42 


Commodity 


Woven fabrics not made in 
Canada of artificial silk 
imported by manufactur- 
ers of ties, etc., for their 


Dried whey, skim milk and 
butter-milk for animal or 
poultry feeds. 

Dried whey etc. wasiienvae 


Dried whey, skim milk and 
butter-milk for animal or 
poultry feeds. 

Dried whey, etc............. 


Sup arin ae ai eee mers ei ci el 


Sugar enumerated in Tariff 
Items 134, 1385, 135a and 
135b. 

Second-hand bags and bag- 
ging material reclaimed 
from such bags when made 
from fabric wholly of veg- 
etable fibre. 

Woven fabrics, wholly of 
cotton, not bleached mer- 
cerized nor coloured, when 
imported by manufactur- 
ers of cotton bags for use 
exclusively in the manu- 
facture of cotton bags in 
their own factories. (Tariff 
Item 844). 

Woven fabrics, wholly of 
cotton, when imported by 
manufacturers of cotton 
bags for use exclusively in 
the manufacture of cotton 
bags in their own factories 
(Tariff Item 844). 

Vegetable fibres other than 
cotton. 

Animal glue, powdered or 
sheet. 


Glue, powdered or sheet 
(Tariff Item 231a). 

Glue, n.o.p. (ex Tariff Item 
232) 


Animal glue (Tariff Item 
231¢). 
Tin in blocks, pigs or bars. 


Cascara sagrada extract. 


Pine lumber, ponderosa and 
California sugar pine. 
BB COS WAX tiets ls le aie eeioclenet ates 


Beeswax unrefined (Tariff 
Item 15a). 
Crushed oyster shell........ 


Watch actions and move- 
ments, finished or un- 
finished. 

@rangses sin ve.ic necro ee 


Orangoshs etic eee 


Effect 


Duty reduced by application of a lower tariff 
item. 


Removal of war exchange tax, customs duty and 
special excise tax. 
Removal of war exchange tax and customs duty. 


Extension of P.C. 3011 to cover imports which 
entered Canada but were not cleared through 
customs on or before July 31, 1942. 

Removal of war exchange tax and customs duty. 


Extension of P.C. 6010. 


Removal of war exchange tax, oudtone duty and 
special excise tax. 

Reduction of rate of excise tax fate 1 cts. to Ic 
per lb 


Removal of war exchange tax, customs duty and 
special excise tax. 


Removal of war exchange tax, customs duty and 
special excise tax. 


Removal of customs duty. 


Removal of war exchange tax and special excise 


xe 

Removal of war exchange tax and customs duty on 
imports from Intermediate Tariff countries, and 
customs duty on imports from British Pref- 
erential Tariff countries. 

Extension of P.C. 5015 


Removal of war exchange tax and customs duty 
on imports from Intermediate Tariff countries 
and of customs duty on imports from British 
Preferential Tariff countries. 

As above. The new order in council made adjust- 
ments to fit an alteration in tariff items. 

Removal of war exchange tax, customs duty and. 
special excise tax. 

Removal of war exchange tax and customs duty’ 
on imports from Intermediate Tariff countries. 

Removal of war exchange tax, customs duty and 
special excise tax. 

Removal of war exchange tax, customs duty and 
special excise tax. 

Removal of war exchange tax, customs duty and 
special excise tax. 

Removal of war exchange tax, customs duty and 
special excise tax. 

Removal of war exchange tax. 


Removal of customs duty on imports from Inter- 
mediate Tariff countries. 
Removal of war exchange tax. 
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J-2—Duties and Taxes Modified or Remitted—con. 


ee Se a 


115944 


2331 


11140a 
88852 
11591 
2324 
2989¢ 
3300 
3757 
4894¢ 
as 
amen- 
ded 
by 
7078¢ 
4175 
1396¢ 
9796 


1682 
3056 
5551 


6011 


1681 


2509 


Passed 
30/7 /43 
28/10/43 
31/7/44 
2/8/45 
1/8/46 
22/12 /42 


23/3/43 


8/12/42 
18/11/43 
22/12/42 
23/3/43 
13/4/43 
22/4/43 
6/5/43 
15/6/43 


9/9/43 
14/6/45 


4/3/44 
24/12/43 


13/3/44 
27/4/44 
13/7/43 


1/8/44 


13/3/44 


6/4/44 


Date 
Effective 


1/8/43 to 
31/12/48 
15/9/43 to 
13/8/46 
1/8/44 to 
31/12/44 
1/8/45 to 
31/12/45 
1/8/46 to 
31/12/46 
1/12/42 to 
18/11/46 


1/3/43 


7/12/42 to 
27/6/46 
1/11/43 to 
27/6/46 
16/12 /42 


1/3/43 


15/4/43 to 
14/1/45 


1/5/43 
1/5/43 to 
31/6/43 
22/6/43 to 
13/8/46 


15/6/45 to 
30/6/45 


1/3/44 to 
13/8/46 
1/1/44 to 
30/4/44 


1/5/44 to 
15/5/44 
15/5/44 to 
17/6/44 

1/7/43 


1/1/44 to 


31/12/44 


20/3/44 


1/4/44 


Commodity 


Oranges a.) BO dee ie seen 
Oranges arc ei gacconteece see 
Orangesininr Ne ariaees ene esens 
Oranges sess ce oes 
Oranges: Mi HERS eee ees 


Second-hand rope for dis- 
integration or conversion 
into usable cordage. 

Cotton yarn for use in the 
manufacture of — binder- 
twine and twine for har- 
vest binders. 

Coffee (green). seb us dee sale es 

Coffee extract, imitations 
and substitutes. 

BANANg gies dsiie merce mebae eae so 


Rice, uncleaned, unhulled or 
paddy. 

Rice, cleaned, except rice for 
the purpose of producing 
malt (Tariff Item 63a). 

Potatoes in their natural 
state. 

Potatoes,onions,green beans, 
cabbage, carrots, celery, 
lettuce, green peas, spin- 
ach, tomatoes, pineapple, 
etc., grapefruit, and lem- 
ons. 

Potatoes in their natural 
state (Not including yams 
or sweet potatoes). 

Beets, fresh, in their natural 
state. 

Onions in their natural state 
(not to include onions 

. grown with tops, shallots, 
and onion sets). 

Ontonssetens new vues 


Onions; bee eee le 


Crude petroleum imported 
by refineries to be refined 
in their own factories 
(Tariff Item 267c) and 
products of petroleum, 
n.O.p., .934 specific gravity 
(20 A.P.I.) or heavier at 
60 deg. F. (ex Tariff Item 
269), both when imported 
into B.C. ports in bulk by 
tank vessels. 

Products of petroleum,n.o.p., 
-934 specific gravity (20 
A.P.I.) or heavier at 60 
deg. F. (ex Tariff Item 
269b) when imported into 
B.C. ports in bulk in tank 
vessels. 

Raw cotton and cotton lint- 
ers ex Tariff Item 520. 
Rovings, yarns, warps and 
woven fabrics specified in 
Tariff Items 522, 522a, 523, 
523a, 523b. 

Palm kernels (Tariff Item 
114a). 


y 


Effect 


Removal of customs duty. 
Removal of special excise tax. 
Removal of customs duty. 
Removal of customs duty. 
Removal of customs duty. 


Removal of war exchange tax, customs duty and 
special excise tax. 


Removal of war exchange tax. 


Removal of the additional duty of 10 cts. per |b. 

Removal of the additional duty of 10 cts. per lb. 

Removal of war exchange tax, customs duty and 
special excise tax. 

Removal of war exchange tax and special excise 
tax. 

Removal of war exchange tax, cus oms duty and 
special excise tax. 


Removal of war exchange tax. 
Removal of war exchange tax. 


Removal of war exchange tax and special excise 
tax. 


Removal of customs duty on imports from Inter- 
mediate Tariff countries. 


Removal of war exchange tax and special excise 
tax. 
Removal of customs duty. 


Extension of P.C. 9796. 


Extension of P.C. 1682. 


Removal of war exchange tax. 


Removal of customs duty. 


Removal of war exchange tax. 


Removal of war exchange tax, customs duty and 
special excise tax. 
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J-2—Duties and Taxes Modified or Remitted—con. 
—_—_—e—— Ss 


PG: Date Date 
No. Passed Effective 
6651 | 22/8/44 1/4/44 
super- 
seding 
4936 | 26/6/44 
5104 | 3/7/44 15/6/44 
5105¢] 3/7/44 | 10/7/44 to 
i 13/8/46 
8822 | 21/11/44 | 1/11/44 to 
30/6/45 
3845 | 29/5/45 | 1/7/45 to 
31/12/45 
7017 | 20/11/45 | 1/1/46 to 
31/3/46 
804 | 7/3/46 1/4/46 to 
30/6/46 
2076 | 23/5/46 | 1/7/46 to 
us 31/12/46 
5104 | 12/12/46 | 1/1/47 to 
30/6/47 
8972 | 28/11/44 | 1/10/44 
9272b| 15/12/44 | 1/10/44 to 
30/11/46 
9135 | 15/12/44 | 1/11/44 
30387 | 26/4/45 | 1/4/45 to 
31/3/46 
805 | 7/3/46 1/4/46 to 
31/12/46 


Commodity 


Materials and components 


for use in the manufacture 
of agricultural implements, 
as specified in Tariff Items 
386(c), 408, 442, 442c, 458 
and 502c; engine boilers 

- and complete parts ex 428c; 
hub blocks, felloes, spikes, 
etc. as described; articles 
entering into the cost of 
manufacturing goods spec- 
ified in Tariff Items 409h, 
409i, 4091 and 409m. 

Waste, wholly of cotton im- 
ported by manufacturers 
for use in the manufacture 
of yarn in their own fac- 
tories (ex Tariff Items 520 
and §20b). 

Fresh apricots, cherries, 
peaches, pears, plums or 
prunes, apples, grapes, can- 
taloupes and muskmelons, 
melons, n.o.p. 

Woven fabrics of cotton and 
not more than 50% by 
weight of synthetic textile 
fibre or filaments for use 
in manufacture of clothing. 
(Tariff Item 561b). 

Woven fabrics of cotton and 
not more than 50% by 
weight of synthetic textile 
fibre or filaments for use in 
manufacture of clothing. 
(Tariff Item 561b). 

Woven fabrics of cotton and 
not more than 50% by 
weight of synthetic textile 
fibre or filaments for use 
in the manufacture of 
clothing. (Tariff Item 
561b). 


Woven fabrics of cotton and 
not more than 50% by 
weight of synthetic textile 
fibres or filaments for use 
in the manufacture of 
clothing. (Tariff Item 
561b). 

Woven fabrics of cotton and 
not more than 50% by 
weight of synthetic textile 
fibres or filaments for use 
in the manufacture of 
clothing. (Tariff Item 
561b 


Woven fabrics of cotton and 
not more than 50% by 
weight of synthetic textile 
fibres or filaments for use 
in the manufacture of 
clothing. (Tariff Item 
561b). 


Bristlesorc, 4s swans awl ae 

Riboflavin for livestock and 
poultry feeds. 

Rubber or gutta percha 
waste or junk ex Tariff 
Item 616 (ii). 

Staves and heading of wood, 
finished or unfinished, for 
use in the manufacture of 
tight barrels or kegs. 

Staves and heading of wood, 
finished or unfinished, for 
use in the manufacture of 
tight barrels or kegs. 
(Tariff Item 506c). 


Effect 


Removal of war exchange tax. 


Removal of war exchange tax. 


Removal of war exchange tax and special excise 
tax. ; 


Removal of war exchange tax and reduction of 
customs duty on imports from Intermediate 
Tariff countries. 


Extension of P.C. 8822. 


Reduction of customs duty on imports from Inter- 
mediate Tariff countries. 


Extension of P.C. 7017. 


Extension of P.C. 804. 


Extension of P.C. 2076. 


Removal of war exchange tax. 

Removal of customs duty, war exchange tax and 
special excise tax. 

Removal of war exchange tax. 


Removal of war exchange tax, customs duty and 
special excise tax. 


Removal of customs duty. 


90° 


J-2—Duties and Taxes Modified or Remitted—con. 


P.C. 
No. 


Date 
Passed 


Date 


Effective Commodity 


4985 | 3/12/46 | 1/1/47 to 


31/12/47 


Staves and heading of wood, 
finished or unfinished, for 
use in the manufacture of 
tight barrels or kegs. 
(Tariff Item 506c). 

Wood hoops for use in the 
manufacture of slack bar- 
rels (Tariff Item 506d). 

Woods hoops for use in the 
manufacture of slack bar- 
rels (Tariff Item 506d). 

Peanuts, green, in the shell or 
not further processed than 
shelled for use in the 
production of oil and oil 
cake or oil cake meal, (ex 
Tariff Item 109a). 

Herring, fresh (Tariff Item 
115a). 


803 | 7/3/46 1/1/46 to 


31/12/46 


1/1/47 to 
81/12/47 


1/5/45 


4982 | 3/12/46 


3980 | 5/6/45 


4612 
6224 


28/6/45 | 
25/9/45 


1/7/45 to 

31/12/45 
1/9/45 Rosin sizing (Tariff Item 
39e). Gum and gum resins 
not edible, in a crude state, 
ete. (ex Tariff Item 204); 
resin or rosin (ex Tariff 
Item 584) 

1789 | 7/5/46 Combed wool unease: 

2481 | 18/6/46 
61 | 7/1/47 


2850 | 9/7/46 


1/5/46 to 
31/12/46 
1/6/46 to 
31/12/46 
1/1/47 to 
30/6/47 

1/7/46 to 
31/12/46 


Combediwooli: es ya wee 
Combed: woolstee ese 


Wool, in the grease when 
imported by papermaker 
felt manufacturers for use 
exclusively in the man- 
ufacture of papermakers’ 
felt in their own factories 
(Tariff Item 852). 

Wool, in the grease, not in- 
cluding wool of the sheep 
of the type commonly 
known as karakul when 
imported by carpet man- 
ufacturers for use exclusive- 
ly in the manufacture of 
carpets in their own fac- 
tories (Tariff Item 853). 


4376 | 22/10/46 | 1/9/46 to 


31/3/47 


2238 | 3/6/46 | 15/5/46 to | Electrolytic tin plate for use 
31/12/46 in Canadian manufactures 
(Tariff Item 383(h) ). 
121 | 14/1/47 1/1/47 One-quarter pound  elec- 
‘ trolytic tin plate for use in 
Canadian manufactures 


(Tariff Item 383(h) ). 
Imports of towelling glass 

cloth, etc. under Tariff 

Items 540(c) and 540(d). 


3666 | 29/8/46 | 1/10/46 to 


31/3/47 


Effect 


Extension of P.C. 805. 


Removal of customs duty on imports from British 
Preferential and Intermediate Tariff countries. 


Extension of P.C. 803. 


Removal of war exchange tax and special excise 
tax. 


Removal of war exchange tax and customs duty. 


Removal of war exchange tax. 


Removal of customs duty on imports from In¢er- 
mediate Tariff countries. 
Removal of customs duty. 


Removal of customs duty on imports fork Inter- 
mediate Tariff countries. 
Removal of customs duty. 


Removal of customs duty. 


Reduction of customs duty on imports from Inter- 
mediate Tariff countries. 


Reduction of customs duty on imports from Inter- 
mediate Tariff countries. 


Removal of customs duty on imports from British 
Preferential Tariff countries. (Extension of 
provision in effect since 1/3/43 under various 
orders in council). 


(a) Cancelled by PC 3442, 14/8/46 since the additional duty referred to was eliminated by An Act to Amend the 
Customs Tariff, assented to 31st August, 1946. (10 George VI, Chap. 45, section 2), effective 28/6/46. 


(b) Revoked by PC 4829, 21/11/46, effective 1/12/46, but customs duty provisions as shown were reinstated by 


PC 4828, 21/11/46, for the period 1/12/46 to 31/12/47. 
(c) Revoked by PC 3442, 14/8/46. 
(d) Revoked by PC 4794, 19/11/46. 
(e) Superseded by PC 9599, 3/1/45. 


Nors: The War Exchange Tax was rescinded, effective 13/10/45, by An Act to Amend the Special War Revenue 
Act, assented to 18th December, 1945, (9-10 George VI, chapter 30, section 5). 
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APPENDIX L 


_ INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES DURING THE LAST YEAR OF 
HOSTILITIES AND INTO THE AFTERMATH OF TWO WORLD WARS 


FULLY oR CHIEFLY 


CANADIAN 
Aut CoMMODITIES SN eats Wane Propucrs 
War I War II War I War II War I War II 
July 714 Aug. 39 July 714 Aug. 739 July ’14 Aug. 39 


PARI DUSUR RES Ae Sat See sacs a ae a 
October sisaciene eee. Meh eitee 
December 


OCTOD ers sees ese ee os oatete rose 
December 
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